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Editors’ Introduction 


Sally McMillan 
Associate Editor 

Texas Tech University 

& Douglas J. Simpson 
Editor 

Texas Tech University 


Encountering progressive motifs such as experience, educational 
growth, either/or dichotomies, and democracy within a journal issue 
slated for Deweyan scholarship is of course to be expected. However, as 
facets of these recurring themes emerge within many of this issue’s 
articles, the reader is invited—both explicitly and implicitly—to re-view 
John Dewey’s writings and his or her own educational standpoints 
through a lens that is simultaneously both pragmatic and metaphysical. 
Perhaps this should not be, as contributor Barbara Regenspan fears, 
such a “confounding” notion to some political progressives, for although 
Dewey’s inquiry was undoubtedly directed by educational rather than 
spiritual questions, he is also known to have perceived life and the 
universe as an ever changing seamless whole. Consistently examining 
human thought through the lens of lived experience, Dewey’s sense of 
morality and spirituality was rooted in human experimentation and 
specific contexts. 

Therefore, in utilizing notions of the metaphysical as a connector 
among the articles within this issue, it is important to note that the 
degrees and the ways, in which the authors attend to this construct 
covers a wide spectrum of possibilities. McDonough and Portelli’s entry, 
“Environmental Reflections: Insights from Dewey and Freire,” and 
Birden’s article, which explores adult activist education by using the 
rhizome as a metaphor for educational growth, imply possibilities for 
transformation and healing—both, of which, are inherently spiritual 
experiences. While Hare’s article, “Education for an Unsettled World: 
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Dewey’s Conception of Open-Mindedness,” calls for a disposition of open- 
mindedness—a metaphysical concern connected to each individual’s state 
of being. Others deal more explicitly with the metaphysical. For instance, 
Regenspan’s piece on spiritual and political border crossings, speaks 
directly to the ways in which an awareness of spirituality and morality are 
integral to helping pre-service teachers become social activists. 

For Regenspan, the intersection between the political and the 
spiritual is encapsulated within Dewey’s emphasis on living a “truly 
human life.” And she cites a quote from Democracy and Education as the 
“bedrock” or rationale from which she and her students recognize 
spirituality within social activist teacher education. Incorporating Dewey’s 
stance, she shares, “the peculiarity of truly human life is that man has 
to create himself by his own voluntary efforts; he has to make himself a 
truly moral, rational, and free being” (p. 95). Abstract values such as 
truly moral, rational and free, must be worked out within specific social 
and political contexts if social justice is to be enacted. Following Dewey’s 
lead, then, Regenspan views her students’ propensity for attributing 
abstract values such as “goodness” to concrete democratic practices, as 
evidence that the political and the metaphysical have been falsely 
separated within much of academia. 

Reflecting Regenspan’s experiences, Curtis’ article “The Philosophi- 
cal as Intellectual History and the Irony of Rorty’s Hypothetical Dewey,” 
examines Dewey’s metaphysics through Curtis’ critique of what he calls 
Rorty’s “hypothetical Dewey.” Curtis contends that by ignoring Dewey’s 
emphasis on lived experience and the empiricist cultural context from 
which he emerged, Rorty reduces his examination of Dewey’s philosophi- 
cal development to a study of language. Curtis notes, “Rorty limits 
historicism to the historical nature of language because he believes that 
language defines reality instead of reflecting it.” Rorty, for whom the 
social and physical environment is “mere linguistic existence,” dismisses 
the “genuine problems” and metaphysical values associated with con- 
crete lived experiences. Much like Regenspan, who sees the necessity of 
acknowledging both students’ metaphysical values and lived experi- 
ences if social justice is to be enacted, Curtis sees the importance of this 
acknowledgement in terms of historians’ work. He notes, “The early 
pragmatists’ idea of truth, especially its political and ethical dimensions, 
also gives the historian a means of evaluating and resolving the compet- 
ing claims of human experience.” 

Reflecting Curtis’s hope in pragmatism as a vehicle for cultural 
problem solving, Girarelli and Garrison’s article, “Pragmatism and 
Peace,” calls for readers to adopt the openness of a pragmatic mindset in 
order to avoid the problems associated with a “rigid idealism.” Citing the 
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reality that political movements—often bent on establishing a “unifying 
peace”—are not devoid of oppression, the authors note the human 
propensity for taking a reductionist stance towards societal problem 
solving. Describing what they call a “pure and perfect space,” the two 
explain that it is an illusive place 


Where our actions and choices are finally and fully justified; causes are 
clear and consequences are predictable; evil is as clear as good, and 
where assent to eradicating evil and promoting the good is grounded in 
a covenant of the faithful. A pure space both creates and is created by 
the idea of philosophical justification. 


Serious problems arise, however, when particular contexts and individu- 
als do not align with a movement’s “rigid idealism.” 

In order to bring balance and to generate genuine problem solving 
within society, the authors turn to pragmatism as a vehicle for social 
inquiry. Giarelli and Garrison consider Rorty’s perspective on pragma- 
tism to be “useful” in their consideration of alternative ways of generat- 
ing social change; for he “makes a distinction between movements and 
campaigns.” Culturally pervasive movements lack grounding in concrete 
experiences, so therefore they tend to be “uncompromising in the pursuit 
of their self-righteous causes.” Campaigns, on the other hand, are more 
fluid, diverse, dialogic, open-ended, and contextually grounded. In short, 
Giarelli and Garrison contend that pragmatism is our best hope for 
building democratic societies because its practice enables us to elude the 
oppression of rigid or totalizing theories. 

Through their discussion of John Dewey and Paulo Freire’s shared 
focus on social transformation and praxis, McDonough and Portelli’s 
article, “Environmental Reflections: Insights From Dewey and Freire” 
also portrays a commitment to work out the metaphysical values of 
freedom and democracy within specific life contexts. Key to generating 
freedom from all types of oppression and spiritual slavery is of course 
building participatory democratic environments. Therefore, awareness 
of the ways in which individuals are interconnected with their environ- 
ments is of vital importance. Drawing from Dewey, McDonough and 
Portelli note, “the words ‘environment’ and ‘medium’ [emphasis added] 
denote something more than surroundings which encompass an indi- 
vidual. They denote the specific continuity of the surroundings with his 
own active tendencies. They present a fluid and transformative image. 

Seals also explores ideas of interconnection and continuity in his 
article, “The Development of Dewey’s thinking on a Science of Educa- 
tion.” Although Dewey advocated for the use of the scientific method to 
study educational questions, Seals explains that he eventually worked 
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his perspective of the scientific method into a type of “naturalistic meta- 
physics.” Referring directly to Dewey, Seals notes that he described his 
metaphysical/scientific stance as “the thought of reality from a particular 
point of view: the most highly generalized view of nature as a system of 
interconnected changes.” Genuine problems, then, both emerge from and 
are solved “when changes are interconnected with one another.” Differing 
from a completely rationalistic approach, it is a metaphysical system 
rooted in lived experience rather than outside, apriori ideals. 

Themes of integration and interconnection also appear in several 
other articles within this issue, many of which are reminiscent of 
poststructuralist theory. Within Birden’s and Giarelli and Garrison’s 
pieces, a metaphysical sense arises through discussions of a paradoxical 
relationship that characterizes educational growth; that is, that chaos is 
seemingly necessary for the organization of human connections and 
thought. Reflecting chaos theory, Birden elaborates on her educational 
growth metaphor when she explains that in all of its forms, 


The rhizome appears to be a chaotic mass, lyet]...despite its chaotic 
appearance [it] connects any point to any other point, a characteristic 
that promotes vigorous growth in any and all directions.... Dewey’s 
penchant for organization might seem inconsistent with the chaotic 
rhizome. Yet, Dewey claimed that [o]rganization is nothing but getting 
things into connection with one another so that they work easily, 
flexibly, and fully. (Dewey, 1900, p.64) 


Interestingly, Giarelli and Garrison predict within their article that if 
Dewey were still alive today, he would be viewed as an advocate of 
chaos theory. 

The implication also exists within several articles that in the 
pragmatist’s lived experience, the “chaos” or messiness often associated 
with confronting human limitations should not be passively accepted or 
avoided, but, instead, should be viewed as an invitation for “re-cre- 
ation”—a “call” to an active, pragmatic spirituality. As Giarelli and 
Garrison note, 


For Dewey, the only unforgivable “sin” was docile acceptance of limita- 
tion; it was the failure of imagination and nerve to reach beyond oneself, 
to risk the possibility of re-creation and growth, to embrace the hope in 
the not-yet, unfinished potential of becoming human in the give-and- 
take of wider human association. 


Ironically, within Regenspan’s article, she notes that it is necessary for 
teacher educators to accept human limitations if they hope to generate 
a social reconstructivist philosophy within pre-service teachers. How- 
ever, although she advocates acceptance of limitations, she does so in a 
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sense that is not far removed from Giarelli and Garrison’s admonish- 
ment to “risk the possibility of re-creation.” For Regenspan, “acceptance” 
connotes a willingness to face the realities within our students’ contexts, 
in order to bring about positive social change within our own current and 
our student’s future classroom environments. 

William Hare’s article, “Education for an Unsettled World: Dewey’s 
Conception of Open-Mindedness,” also portrays the necessity of “risk[ing] 
the possibility of recreation”—along with the messiness and chaos of its 
disruptions—in order to experience positive educational growth. As 
Hare explains, “an open-minded individual is willing to allow his or her 
beliefs to become unsettled in order to entertain new possibilities, to set 
preferred conclusions aside in order to follow evidence....” Hare implies, 
then, that adopting what he describes as a disposition of open-mindedness 
requires a commitment to maintaining a paradox, that is, to nurturing 
an active and fluid integration of child-like wonder and adult self- 
discipline. Reflecting other authors’ explorations of interconnection, 
integration, and chaos, Hare’s article is also reminiscent of Giarelli and 
Garrison’s call for openness; for his metaphysical interests are also 
rooted in lived experience. As he explains, “open-mindedness helps us to 
cope with, and respond to, an unsettled world by suggesting to us new 
ways of addressing emerging issues and new insights into familiar 
problems, thus keeping us committed to reaching whatever settled 
ground we can.” 

Four book reviews complement the aforementioned pictures of 
Dewey as seen through pragmatic and metaphysical lens. Alan D. 
Burke’s review of Erin McKenna’s The Task of Utopia: A Pragmatist and 
Feminist Perspective, Mary C. Fehr’s analysis of Charlene Haddock 
Seigfried’s edited work Feminist Interpretations of John Dewey, Zhiwen 
Feng’s evaluation of Jay Martin’s The Education of John Dewey: A 
Biography, and Sherry L. Herzog’s interpretation of Steven Fesmire’ 
John Dewey & Moral Imagination Pragmatism in Ethics offer insights 
into Dewey, the relevance of his thought to contemporary issues, and his 
ethical theory. The appreciations, sympathies, and philosophies of the 
reviewers differ significantly at times from those of the authors and 
editor of the works reviewed but all—authors, editor, and reviewers— 
offer stimulating contributions to contemporary Deweyan scholarship. 
One of the reviewed works—Martin’s The Education of John Dewey— 
stands out as perhaps the most significant work to appear on Dewey in 
a decade or two, certainly the most up-to-date, comprehensive, and lively 
biography that is available today. 
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Exploring John Dewey as Border-Crosser 


between Spiritual and Political Discourses: 


A Social Justice-Focused Teacher Educator Self-Study 
That Argues for More Attention to the Metaphysical 


Barbara Regenspan 
State University of New York at Binghamton 


Introduction 


In this article I engage in teacher educator self-study (Hamilton & 
Pinnegar, 2000) to continue my own interpretation of John Dewey’s 
writing and life example for use in my work with students. Both my data 
and thoughts have been generated in work with pre-service elementary 
education master’s students in our social justice-focused program at the 
State University of New York at Binghamton, where much of our 
progressive social foundations orientation is integrated into our social 
reconstructionist curriculum and child development courses. In addi- 
tion, our final student teaching seminar is now combined with a course 
I designed called Social Action As Curriculum. 

In the context of Dewey’s conception of “democracy as a way of life,” 
I will consider the four themes that have guided my own curriculum- 
making with my students over time, and particularly, a fifth theme 
which has recently become central to that work. My primary interest is 
in framing the rationale for more attention to the metaphysical/spiritual 
dimension of our teaching in social justice-focused teacher education, 
which is a dimension that I believe is intimated in Dewey’s expansive 
understanding of democracy. 


Autobiographical Rationale for This Article 


Given that religion and spirituality are typically conflated in academia, 
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and especially given that Dewey’s relinquishment of the Christianity 
and the God of his childhood and young adulthood helped earn him his 
progressive credentials, I understand that I have some challenge ahead 
of me in terms of invoking Dewey’s work in support of a spiritual 
dimension in my own teaching. To quell fears that I am interested in 
promoting a conception of a religious path for teacher education, let me 
establish immediately that my investment is in revaluing what I believe 
are common misconceptions regarding Dewey’s understandings of the 
experimental nature of human life. In so doing, I will also trace the 
gradual shift in the focus of my own work with my students in response 
to this revaluing, from a strongly political orientation to an orientation 
that is grounded in both the political and the metaphysical. 

Whereas the primary goal of my practices in the past was to sensitize 
my students to the implications for education and public schooling 
concerning the phenomenon of oppression, in my current work I am 
equally focused on the potential quality of life in schools and communi- 
ties that freedom from oppression makes possible. For me, that shift 
means increased attention to that which animates life, to the spiritual or 
the metaphysical, the search for meaning that transcends the current 
realities of life. Such “realities,” which Dewey himself acknowledged 
despite his romanticization of technology, are and have been the chief 
determinant of social and political relations, even in his day: the creation 
and consumption of material resources to generate profits for the few. 

Interestingly, it was my students who offered me an opening to begin 
to speak in terms of a “spiritual dimension” to my work with them and to 
their work as teachers of children. During a time when I was already 
inserting into my teacher education classes more of the hands-on, lively, 
community-exploration-based, integrated curriculum that had made el- 
ementary school teaching so gratifying to me for many years, my students 
were increasingly bringing to our classroom dialogues a consciousness of 
the destructiveness of the mass culture’s passive consumption orientation 
on the “spirits” of children. Once invited to use the term “spirit,” I took the 
risk of using the term “spiritual” despite its dependence on a specific 
context for meaning. The students and I then found that there was enough 
consensus among us for a loose, non-religious conception of spirituality 
due to the influence of philosophies asserting mind-body connection and 
the universal interdependence of all living things, which have seeped into 
the popular culture. Since discovering Dewey’s writing in defense of the 
Alexander Technique (Alexander, 1932), which directly pleads for a 
consciousness of mind-body unity to guide all aspects of “human life” 
(including the organization of labor), my job has become much easier. 
Further, with very modest textual study, my students are now able to 
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appreciate that the Buddhist concept of “living mindfully” not only has a 
great deal in common with Dewey’s conception of “democracy as a way of 
life,” but that it also offers the possible advantage of correcting Dewey’s 
(historically understandable) anthropomorphism. ! 

In earlier years in teacher education my focus on the forces of 
oppression as they express themselves in schools forcefully highlighted 
the implicatedness of myself and my students in patterns of social 
inequity. I assumed that my students’ ability to generate appropriate 
social reconstructionist curriculum, including quality teacher-child and 
child-child relationships, would emerge out of their own intensifying 
personalized social critique. I discovered, however, that the connections 
between that critique and what to do as a teacher were not as clear to my 
students as I had imagined. And there was a tendency for the students 
to identify with the practices of socially uncritical cooperating teachers 
if they appeared more empathic than I did to the students’ understand- 
able feelings of inadequacy in the classroom. Further, I was missing the 
viscerality and physicality of the Dewey-inspired curriculum that had 
attracted me to elementary education in the early 1970s and that later 
moved me to become a teacher educator. I realized that academia had 
drawn me into “the life of the head” so successfully that I had gradually 
accommodated a practice of explaining and interpreting, which was 
further and further removed from the “action” or experience so central 
to Dewey’s philosophy. Yet it was precisely my own appreciation of the 
empowering nature of thoughtful action that not only explained my 
investment in teacher education, but also inspired my continued activ- 
ism for social justice. 

Resulting from gradual responses to this re-evaluation, I now char- 
acterize my practice as a social justice-focused teacher educator, as an 
experimental democratic enterprise that resonates with the Buddhist 
injunction to live one’s life as a mindful experimental enterprise. Relat- 
ing my experiences to this revaluing of Dewey’s lifework, my practice is 
now based upon my new perception of and appreciation for the combina- 
tion of spiritual and political elements in Deweyan discourse. Although 
this combination continues to confound many political progressives, [am 
convinced that the border-crossings between discourses that it offers can 
inspire appropriate curriculum for contemporary social justice-focused 
teacher education, particularly in this disturbing historical era. 

The remainder of this article is organized into four labeled sections. 
First, I offer my rationale for embracing John Dewey’s philosophy as the 
foundation of my own work with students in social justice-focused 
elementary teacher education. In this first section I also identify the four 
Deweyan themes into which I have, until recently, woven all other 
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sources for research-based theory and practices. In the second section, I 
identify and describe a fifth theme that has recently become central to 
newer practices, which I describe. Third, I consider what it will take to 
inspire in our students the broader social and political activism that was 
central to Dewey’s own work and to his conception of “human life.” In 
addition, I grapple with the reality that an acceptance of human limita- 
tion—missing in most ideologically progressive educational foundations 
theory— appears to make possible the plunge into community activist 
experience, which the SUNY Binghamton program requires from stu- 
dents. Finally, I argue that within our current cultural atmosphere, the 
multiple levels of risk-taking required to practice social justice-focused 
teacher education can only happen in a context, in which there is an 
acceptance of human limitations. 


The Usefulness of John Dewey’s Philosophy 
for Contemporary Social Justice-Focused Teacher Education 


My work with students is based upon four themes, which emerge 
from the following personal and socio-political assumptions: 


(1) The struggle for social equity is good; 


(2) Democracy is tied to the struggle to appropriately play out 
individuality within community; 


(3) The work of teaching is noble and doing it well requires a 
degree of differentiation from one’s family/community of origin; 


(4) We grapple in a contingent, unpredictable world. 


I will engage in further discussion of all four of my recurring themes by 
using them as the subheadings throughout the following section. 


The Struggle for Social Equity is Good 


At present, with simplistic, right-wing, pro-militarist, and imperial 
ideologies both trickling down to, and literally constructing public school 
curriculum, Dewey earns his role as a visiting philosopher to my 
elementary education curriculum and supervision courses, in that he 
viewed the social class structure as antithetical to democracy. Of more 
specific significance to me, however, is the fact that he intimated this 
critique of capitalism (better developed in numerous other writings) in 
the same book, The School and Society / The Child and the Curriculum 
(1990/1902) that valorizes, without sentimentality, the imaginations of 
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children. He also proposes a public school curriculum that both appeals 
to my students’ love of children and makes sense to them from the 
perspective of what their own schooling lacked. 

Related to the above, the connective tissue between the love of 
children and the opposition to an economic system that benefits the few 
is his quest for the “truly moral”, the “good,” the “free,” and the “rational,” 
which he equates with “truly human life.” In a few compelling citations 
from Democracy and Education (1916) he defines the bedrock reality of 
all of the work that my students and I do together and the work we 
anticipate them doing with their students. Dewey explains that “the 
peculiarity of truly human life is that man has to create himself by his 
own voluntary efforts; he has to make himselfa truly moral, rational, and 
free being” (D&E, p. 95). 


Dewey further explains the direction offered for this pursuit of one’s 
“true” self: 


A democracy is more than a form of government; it is primarily a mode 
of associated living, of conjoint communicated experience. The extension 
in space of the number of individuals who participate in an interest so 
that each has to refer his own action to that of others, and to consider the 
action of others to give point and direction to his own, is equivalent to the 
breaking down of those barriers of class, race, and national territory 
which kept men from perceiving the full import of their activity. (p. 87) 


I explore with my students Dewey’s use, twice in that first sentence, 
of the word “truly,” which is an adjective no curriculum theorist or 
progressive educational philosopher of the current historical era could 
ever employ. To me, that word is indicative of the moral/spiritual 
assumption that underlies all of Dewey’s work. It distances him from 
many contemporary radical academics in education because of the 
poverty of metaphysical inquiry underlying the critical race, class and 
gender theory of our own era. 


Democracy Is Tied to the Struggle 
To Appropriately Play Out Individuality in Community 


“True to what?” is a question that troubles progressives looking for 
more concrete guidance than Dewey ever offered about how to build a 
movement for social justice. Yet for my students, Dewey’s belief that the 
struggle to enact a conception of democracy grounded in social equity 
represents “goodness” and “truth” comes relatively easily. They recog- 
nize the crossover discourse in Dewey’s philosophy between the spiritual 
and the political that leads them to identify their own best instincts for 
children in an emerging critique of social inequality. 
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My students are typically not initially focused on building a move- 
ment for social justice. However, they readily observe that “the cards are 
stacked against” many of the children in the classrooms in which they 
intern; Jean Anyon’s Social Class and School Knowledge (1981) speaks 
to them immediately. They want to know how to help all of the children 
in their internship classrooms value one another, how to help them 
identify one another’s strengths and possibilities, and how to build a 
curriculum that speaks to those possibilities. That is why, when studied 
immediately after the Anyon piece, the essay “Treating Expectations for 
Competence,” in Elizabeth Cohen’s intriguing book about group work 
(1994), reconnects us so powerfully with Dewey’s metaphysical edge and 
its tight relationship to the quest for democracy. Cohen is concerned with 
the creation of circumstances whereby children will value one another 
through the interaction of their own “competencies,” reflecting that such 
a process is the object of classroom life. 

My students can readily identify the parallel nature of such “class- 
room life” and Dewey’s “truly human life.” Classroom life is a microcosm 
for the ideal society: 


No one could better express than did [Plato] the fact that a society is 
stably organized when each individual is doing that for which he has 
aptitude by nature in such a way as to be useful to others (or to 
contribute to the whole to which he belongs); and it is the business of 
education to discover these aptitudes and progressively to train them 
for social use. (p. 88) 


The Work of Teaching Is Noble and Doing It Well 
Requires a Degree of Differentiation 
from One’s Family/Community of Origin 


Dewey affirms not only the direction my students want to move in as 
teachers, but also their own value and importance expressed through the 
choice to do this work, when he states that it is for “men striving to 
educate their successors not for the existing state of affairs but so as to 
make possible a future better humanity” (p. 95). He also gives them 
important insight into a reality of human limitation, in which they are 
positioned by the very nature of our program to recognize. Unfortu- 
nately, according to Dewey, parents are typically obstacles in that they 
“educate their children so that they may get on; princes educate their 
subjects as instrument of their own purposes” (p. 95). Students are 
opened to non-defensive exploration of their own social construction in 
families who want them to “get on” in the social status quo. 

Dewey offers my generally middle class students a “next step” in 
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their own ongoing process of healthy differentiation from their families of 
origin. The practice of democracy “as a way of life” necessitates a continual 
personal movement in the direction of taking action in groups (constituted 
by individuals) based on the best available thinking (Dewey called acting 
on the best available thinking “science”). In addition, students are fortified 
with both the knowledge that outcomes are not necessarily predictable, 
and the willingness to continually self-critique and articulate re-evalua- 
tions of belief, theory, and policy/practice implications. 


We Grapple in a Contingent, Unpredictable World 


For Dewey, democracy was both a goal of all “consummatory expe- 
rience” and a way of being that made what he called “human life” 
possible. According to Deweyan biographer Robert Westbrook, Dewey 
notes in Experience and Nature that democracy requires a world. In 
Dewey’s words, we are in 


A universe in which there is real uncertainty and contingency, a world 
which is not all in, and never will be, a world which in some respect is 
incomplete and in the making, and which in these respects may be made 
this way or that according as men judge, prize, love and labor. (Westbrook, 
1991, p. 362) 


My students are invited to judge, prize, love, and labor their way through 
the process of becoming social reconstructionist curriculum-makers. 

Early in our program, I briefly introduce my students to what Lillian 
Weber terms as “grappling,” which is the process of acting to understand 
and understanding to act in a universe of contingencies (Weber, 1997, p. 
96-101). Weber reminds teacher educators that aspiring teachers in our 
courses, and children in classrooms will engage in this process no matter 
what we provide as resources. It is the quest for “final truths” and 
“certainty” that contaminated this process of grappling, and she admon- 
ishes her students to refuse complicity with such a quest. 

What Weber set in motion at the Dewey-inspired City College Work- 
shop Center for Open Education was a process of continual action and re- 
evaluation with others in an environment rich in the materials of natural 
science and human cultural artifacts. Her almost militant refusal to 
collude with her teacher-students desire for definitive answers from books 
resonates with Dewey’s insistence on experience as the cornerstone of the 
primary curriculum, his critique of the parent as likely enforcer of the 
status quo, and his understanding of our world as one “not [and never] all 
in.” Weber reinforces the reality that the desire to help one’s own children, 
including those in one’s classroom, “get on” is natural, yet that natural 
response becomes the obstacle to grappling. Awareness such obstacles, 
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therefore, defines for our students the spiritual path of rejecting singular 
definitive answers in favor of plunging into experience. 


The Uncovering of a Fifth Deweyan Theme 


We have known and taught that Deweyan education spirals outward 
from children’s interests, given that those interests are those whose 
exploration would lead to “genuinely educative experience.” Not only did 
Dewey reject education both as a commodity and as a pandering to a 
limited conception of imagination as fantasy, but he also rejected what 
was the realization of an adult-conceived stylized product. The teacher’s 
role was the selection and the shaping of children’s interests into 
educative, important, expansive inquiries. The rich lower school inquiry- 
and-experience-driven curriculum of the Dewey lab school, selectively 
spiraled from children’s interests to ultimately explore the history of 
human making and doing, laid the groundwork for both the older 
children’s more conventional assimilation of enriching content-area 
knowledge, and for the application of imagination to real social chal- 
lenges by students/people of all ages. 

As previously stated, I learned over time through my own work in 
teacher education that focusing solely on social inequity in schools cannot 
substitute for enacting the notion that students’ and teachers’ moral and 
aesthetic concerns might be necessary for social equity within schools and 
society to be possible. Fortunately, Dewey’s The School and Society/ The 
Child and the Curriculum supplies the foundation for such an enactment. 
Like myself, many progressives in teacher education, who are typically 
influenced by our best and often least-privileged students, have become 
convinced that critical theory and post-structuralism—including post- 
colonial theories—can themselves become commodities that distract us 
from providing “genuinely educative experience” in this work. 

The recent dissemination via internet of Dewey’s presentation to the 
New York Medical Society in 1928 and his introduction to F. M. Alexander’s 
Uses of the Self (1932) raises the probability that Dewey would have 
supported the understanding that the generation and consumption of 
much socially critical theory, which almost no one within the public 
school is positioned to enact, generates cynicism within our education 
students. Nothing is more devastating to the process of building a 
consensus for social reconstruction than cynicism. In resistance to the 
cynicism of his own era, Dewey was moved by his friendship with F.M. 
Alexander and his own practice of the Alexander Technique, which was 
a kind of passive yoga focused on the breath. By embracing this practice, 
Dewey acted as an advocate for a conception of “mind-body in a unified 
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wholeness of operation” that resonates with the Buddhist direction of 
living mindfully. He writes: 


Thus the question of integration of mind-body in action is the most 
practical of all questions we can ask of our civilization. It is not just a 
speculative question, it is a demand—a demand that the labor of 
multitudes now too predominantly physical in character be inspirited 
by purpose and emotion and informed by knowledge and understand- 
ing. It is a demand that what now pass for highly intellectual and 
spiritual functions shall be integrated with the ultimate conditions and 
means of all achievement, namely the physical, and thereby accomplish 
something beyond themselves. Until this integration is effected in the 
only place where it can be carried out, in action itself, we shall continue 
to live in a society in which a soulless and heartless materialism is 
compensated for by soulful but futile idealism and spiritualism. (Dewey 
in Alexander, 1932) 


The division in question is so deep-seated that it has affected even our 
language. We have no word by which to name mind-body in a unified 
wholeness of operation. For if we said “human life” few would recognize 
that it is precisely the unity of mind and body in action to which we were 
referring. (Dewey, 1928) 


Dewey’s writings lead to the question: What are the implications of 
Dewey’s “mind-body in a unified wholeness of operation” for our work in 
contemporary social justice-focused teacher education? 


Human Making and Doing 
Contests the Naturalness of the Division of Labor 


In recent research inspired by the above citations (Regenspan, 2002), 
I explored and experimented his conceptions of mind-body wholeness in 
curriculum workshops with my students. A fifth theme organized my 
work, which recognized that human making and doing (while interpret- 
ing and consciously breathing), which Dewey (1928) called “mind-body 
in unified wholeness of operation,” contests the naturalness of the 
division of labor. To contest that “naturalness” is to challenge the 
contemporary discourse of production and consumption in schools and in 
the communities that circumscribe schools. 

I understood literally and interpreted as Dewyan the challenge 
offered by Hamilton and Pinnegar (2000) as part of their criteria for 
teacher educator self-study: If we were trustworthy as teacher educa- 
tors, we would act with our students exactly the way we expected them 
to act with their students (p. 238). After working in small groups with a 
specifically focused study guide (which I will not discuss here) to 
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structure discussion of The School and Society / The Child and the 
Curriculum, I asked my students to respond to Dewey’s directive for 
integration of the intellectual and the physical by constructing indi- 
vidual pinch-pots out of clay while recording collective responses to a 
writing prompt. Students brainstormed around the following: We are 
members of an early human community living by the banks of a clay- 
bottom river. The possibility of a container made out of the clay has just 
emerged. Identify potential changes (while attempting to categorize them 
“positive” or “negative”) in our (imagined) early human community 
related to the emergence of the clay pot container. 

Briefly, the general rationale I offered for this work was the need for 
our students to experience the specific role elementary education can play 
in the pursuit of global social justice through the pursuit of greater 
economic equity. It can foster a vision of, even model an enactment of, “the 
wholeness of labor” (my language), whereby the thinking/directing and 
doing aspects of labor are not separated and respectively assigned to 
different people. In speaking to the problems ofa division of labor between 
“cultured people” and “workers” in his text about school curriculum- 
making, The School and Society / The Child and the Curriculum, Dewey 
establishes that the way we are typically expected to learn is antithetical 
to our humanness in precisely the same way that the way we are expected 
to work is antithetical to our humanness. Further, the spiritually mis- 
guided nature of these parallel expectations is exposed in Dewey’s particu- 
lar wisdom about human beings; most human beings are not drawn to 
thinking in the abstract, but rather, want to make and to do in a context, 
in which we have the power to think about what, why, and for whom we 
are making and doing. Crafting the argument so that it is especially 
compelling for the work of elementary teacher education, The School and 
Society / The Child and the Curriculum establishes that elementary 
school is the place to replicate the history of human doing and making. The 
purpose of elementary education is to retrace the building of human 
communities and their rationales and to empower children to couple the 
uncovered knowledge with the requisite imagination and discipline to 
address the community’s problems and challenges of the present. 

In the citations from Dewey’s 1928 presentation and his 1932 
introduction to the Alexander text, Dewey uses a metaphysical discourse 
to suggest the possibility of what I call “the wholeness of labor.” If we 
agree that our students (and their students) need this vision of quality 
(for Dewey “quality” equates with “democratic”) human life that the 
phenomenon of oppression masks and distorts—then for those of us 
drawn to the work of teacher education out of our own commitments to 
fight for social justice—Hamilton and Pinnegar’s equation of success in 
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the work of teacher education with “integrity” and/or “trustworthiness” 
has a Deweyan kind of validity. We enact with them what we expect them 
to enact with their students, in that we challenge the limited individu- 
alistic conception of imagination many of them have internalized, which 
is the very conception that Dewey ridicules for its failure to exploit the 
positive social inclinations of children. 

In so doing, we articulate the experimental nature of our own grap- 
pling with appropriate curriculum for social justice-focused teacher edu- 
cation. Such grappling brings into our work a model of human beings 
striving to live Dewey’s conception of “human life.” For example, in my 
introductory curriculum course this term we are meditating for the first 
five minutes of class in order to consciously access our own breathing, our 
connection to “mind-body in wholeness of operation.” Then, we plunge into 
curriculum making. Currently, we are using homemade gelatin-in-cookie- 
sheet printing presses to continue exploring the possibilities of a “whole- 
ness of labor” discourse. When students grapple with making collective 
sense of our course readings, and then “publishing” in class the results of 
their sense-making process, they experience what it might be like to live 
in a society where they would have some democratic input with regard to 
what gets published and why. At the same time, they are experimenting 
with Dewey-inspired curriculum particularly appropriate for the elemen- 
tary classroom, for we introduce the potential to take “in-house” publish- 
ing of children’s stories to the level of “mass” production. 

Coupling such activity with the theory of African-American educator 
Lisa Delpit (1995) allows my students to experience the social recon- 
structionist dream of expanding what Delpit calls the “codes of the 
culture of power” so that these typically exclusive codes are influenced 
by the writing they do in class, and then, potentially, by the curriculum 
they spiral with the young people they teach. 


Building a Movement for Social Justice in Teacher Education 


Although I now believe that the political task of “expanding the 
codes” can be supported by an appropriate Deweyan curriculum in 
teacher education, what of the more daunting social reconstructionist 
task of building support for activism against oppression outside of 
educational institutions, which Dewey’s lifework modeled as well? Ap- 
preciating that teachers are socially constructed individuals who will 
have an impact on the social construction of the current generation of 
children makes insights available from contemporary critical theory, 
post-colonial theory, race theory, and feminist post-structuralist re- 
search on schooling and education important to my work. Yet, as has 
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been stated earlier, with years of work in teacher education I know that 
these insights do not initially transfer to the education of the actual 
human beings I teach. Their socially constructed attitudes are not 
neutralized by the availability of new theory, even when that theory is 
labeled “emancipatory.” It is no longer surprising to me that critical 
theory initially fails to connect with many of my students, even leaving 
some of them feeling attacked. Most have never internalized a concep- 
tion of structural inequalities in the society, let alone the thinking that 
their unearned privilege (especially for those who are white and middle 
class) implicates them in an exploitative system’s perpetuation. And 
very few have experienced the potential expansiveness of living con- 
sciously and strategically in multiple subject positions, making much 
feminist poststructuralist theory equally abstract when it does not, 
alternatively, provoke the unsafety and silencing so effectively charac- 
terized by educational researchers such as Elizabeth Ellsworth (1989). 
Again, it was Dewey who has made the strongest case for an 
education, which takes as its starting point those student interests that 
would provide a “genuinely educative experience. Therefore, what in- 
sights can a contemporary teacher educator and activist glean from 
Dewey’s premise, given that the overwhelming majority of our students 
never experienced in their early schooling that educative under layer for 
which he so convincingly advocated? How can we compensate for the 
reality that they missed the personalized entrée into the history of 
human making and doing in community, which Dewey believed would 
shape the pro-democratic consciousness, in which the seeds of demo- 
cratic citizen activism, not just knowledge, might find fertile ground? 
Further, understanding that the historical era itself helps to construct 
the consciousness of the learner, how do we use our awareness that our 
students did not live through the emerging labor movement, the brief 
period in which the Socialist Party had real influence on mainstream 
politics, or the movement to outlaw war, as Dewey did? How do we factor 
into our pedagogy the reality that many of us teaching prospective 
teachers out of our own commitments to social justice are currently peace 
activists who did live through, even participate in, the Civil Rights 
movement, the feminist movement, and the protest movements against 
the War in Vietnam, and that most of our students did not? 
Interestingly, the most profound contradiction in the non-Dewyan 
critical social foundations texts that frame contemporary progressive 
educational discourse is that although its’ authors perceive “truth” only 
in the realities of social complexity, contingency and contradiction, these 
“truths” rarely translate into theory or practice that acknowledges 
human limitation in the process of making social change, which of course 
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includes change in schools. The permission to make mistakes that 
teacher educators advocate for in our students’ work with children, is 
lacking in the progressive foundations literature, which, equally inter- 
estingly, does not even begin to broach the construction of theory on how 
to inspire political activism in our students. 


A Focus on Limitations Makes Possible 
Social Action as Curriculum 


Social Action As Curriculum is the culminating course in our social 
justice-focused master’s program in elementary education at SUNY 
Binghamton. The course requires students to pursue, within or outside of 
a publicschool, acommunity activist commitment inspired by the program’s 
vision of social equity and justice. In the past four years these projects have 
included cultural histories murals and photographic essays created with 
children in two schools and an inner city housing development, a proposal 
for a youth credit union at the local housing authority, a successful book 
drive organized and enacted by first and second graders, English-teaching 
to Iraqi men who work with the anti-sanctions organization Voices in the 
Wilderness, poetry-writing with teenagers in detention, the building of a 
trail through a nature preserve on land adjacent to an elementary school, 
a lunch-time research group with children pursuing information about a 
local—now infamous toxic industrial spill, and a collectively created 
“Museum of Social Advocacy as Art” (featuring a collaboration with a sister 
city project in El Charcon, El] Salvador). Organizing efforts also include 
working against the Rockefeller drug laws, puppy mills, marginalization 
of blind and deaf people, and child labor. Currently, some of our elemen- 
tary education students are involved in our doctoral program’s recent 
initiative called Teachers for Peace, an effort to support anti-war teachers 
and curriculum in public schools. 

Paradoxically, the Social Action As Curriculum seminar that sup- 
ports these projects features the fewest theoretical foundational texts of 
any course I teach in our program. Instead, we read multicultural fiction 
and memoirs that explore the spiritual journeys of teachers and students 
who, in the course of the stories, become activists. The study guides that 
accompany our reading of Barack Obama’s Dreams From My Father, 
(1995) for instance, require students to interrogate the social construc- 
tion of what they initially tend to conceive of as psychological constraints 
of the characters. We gradually build a critique that begins with compas- 
sion for these characters and ends with compassion for ourselves as 
(often) first-time activists. 
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During the past few years I have learned that the relative success of 
the projects has an uncanny relationship to the amount of seminar time 
devoted to a focus on the multiple limitations that constrain our efforts. 
Like the protagonists of the life stories we read, the initial interests of 
students typically construct them as “visitors” in the communities willing 
to host their efforts. We spend time projecting different types of potential 
disappointments relative to the students’ hoped-for outcomes while the 
projects are in the planning stages. Incidents from John Dewey’s life are 
particularly inspirational; in that he never regretted his involvement in 
“failed” efforts to mass circulate a progressive newspaper, to outlaw war, 
or to have a positive impact on public schooling. In the course of pushing 
for progressive social change, he wrongly colluded with redbaiting, roman- 
ticization of technological innovation, and even, as some charge, sexism, 
racism, and the growth of the military industrial complex. 

We return continually to our collective limitations as “men [and, 
more typically women] striving to educate their successors not for the 
existing state of affairs but so as to make possible a future better 
humanity.” We face that in this work we have going against us not only 
the structural inequalities in the society whose specific manifestations 
we want to contest through our projects, and our own necessarily limited 
situatedness, but also the related spiritual lack of integration Dewey 
identifies in his plea for mind-body connectedness. I have learned that 
this more encompassing, yet in many ways more personal focus on our 
limitations has made selections from critical foundational texts acces- 
sible to some of my students for the first time. I believe this is the case 
because they are now invited into them as “insiders.” To use social 
critique well, one must identify as a potential activist; this reality, too, 
reflects Dewey’s vision of “mind-body in wholeness of operation.” 

Participation in this active struggle has been personally emancipatory 
for many of them, as well as the children they will teach. The potential 
for personal emancipation comes with a new orientation to the work of 
teaching conflated with the work of “living,” which in the Deweyan sense 
is not focused on success, or “getting on,” but rather, on a process that is 
always somewhat experimental in character. “Democracy as a way of 
life” is this continual experiment. 

In the current historical era this experiment is particularly challeng- 
ing. As I write this paper the sabers that rattled for Afghanistan and Iraq 
are turned in the direction of Iran. While there are significant indicators 
that the majority of Americans know they were lied to regarding the 
motivations and the costs of both of the recent invasions, fear continues 
to keep most people allied with the current administration’s global life- 
endangering course. The Vice President’s corporate interests are en- 
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riched by the contracts to build the country we just invaded and signifi- 
cantly destroyed, as overtime pay is threatened for millions of U.S. 
workers. While the Patriot Act nullifies our most taken-for-granted civil 
liberties, a parallel and closely related climate of fear increasingly domi- 
nates our schools, which are places where the futures of our children and 
their teachers are increasingly determined by test scores, where Head 
Start programs are endangered, and parents, too, are offered reduced 
emotional and material resources to support the most vulnerable children. 

The mothers of the four-year-olds I taught in my first urban teacher 
position would not get daycare coverage to go to college today as they did 
in the 1970s, and although bordering pockets of gentrification, the deterio- 
ration of their neighborhood has escalated to a state of devastation. In the 
local schools where I now place beloved student teachers, other than in 
rare individual classrooms, an ethnic dish of the month club is the only 
evidence of “doing multicultural education.” Further, except in public 
schools that are part of the Coalition of Essential Schools Consortium, you 
can hardly say the word “racism” much less organize to combat it. In New 
York state, where I live, the Dewey-inspired curriculum of the public 
Consortium schools, one of which my own children are fortunate enough 
to attend, is currently endangered by the revocation of waivers from the 
State Department of Education, which permitted these schools to use 
portfolio and performance assessments in place of Regents exams. 

In response to these daunting obstacles, a “spiritualized” political 
discourse finds another application in my work with students. I make 
explicit that we human beings are limited creatures; yet we share one 
thing worth our investment: the continual growth project described 
(with slight variations) by Dewey in different phases of his lifework. It is 
a growth project that implicates them personally and that will always 
provide inspiration not only for their work in schools and communities, 
but also for their quest to create meaningful personal lives by practicing 
“democracy as a way of life.” 

We have reached the point in progressive teacher education where 
we have generated far more critique about the structure of social 
inequity and its replication in schools than anyone knows how to apply. 
Class analysis and its increasingly finer tunings in critical theory and 
feminist post-structuralist interpretations of schooling do not create a 
strong enough foundation for social justice-inspired teacher education 
unless offered in an activist context. The problem isn’t knowing too much 
per se; it’s the distorted nature of knowledge that is not created in 
interaction, knowledge, then, that denies the spiritual complexity of the 
project of human life and growth, which includes human limitation. 
Classroom teachers cannot do good work with children without acknowl- 
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edging this complexity. Further, if they see that its acknowledgement is 
missing in the work of teacher educators, they dismiss those of us in 
teacher education as irrelevant. 


Conclusion: 
The Urgency of Attention to the Spiritual Dimensions 
of Our Work in the Current Historical Era 


I want to conclude by raising the probability that the pursuit of social 
justice, which must become the basis for renewed activity in the public 
world, including the world of public schooling, will not be successfully 
motivated by more knowledge about the current state of social inequi- 
ties. In the words of Pulitzer prize winner Ernest Becker, “beyond a given 
point man is not helped by more ‘knowing’, but only by living and doing 
in a partly self-forgetful way” (p. 199). 

It is likely that if John Dewey were alive today his philosophies would 
be viewed as a combination of positive psychology, Buddhist mindfulness, 
chaos theory, and class analysis, which included with an awareness that 
the same bodies of thinking guided his actual life. Dewey’s relevance is 
explained by acontinual focus on structural inequality, the potential to use 
intelligence to address policy aimed at a “public good” and an awareness 
of the continually contingent and unpredictable character of human life in 
community. I believe that our students only understand what Dewey has 
to offer if we teacher educators focus on “consciousness” in both its political 
and spiritual conceptions. Finally, I want to appreciate that Dewey’s 
writing and lifework has doubled the resources available for our challeng- 
ing work with our students in social justice-focused teacher education by 
identifying two different levels of potential student receptivity in his 
effective border crossing between political and spiritual discourses. 


Note 


' Joyful exploration of animal and plant life being so central to elementary 
education brings this issue front and center. 
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The current revival of American pragmatism owes much to the work 
of Richard Rorty. His efforts have helped to rekindle interest in the 
philosophy developed by John Dewey, William James, Charles Saunders 
Peirce, George Herbert Mead, and others in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries as a response to what they perceived to be the 
inability of rationalism and empiricism to solve the problems ofa modern 
corporate industrial society. The renewed interest in pragmatism, ac- 
cording to historian James Kloppenberg, has become ubiquitous among 
scholars in many disciplines: “References to pragmatism occur with 
dizzying frequency from philosophy to social science, from the study of 
literature, to that of ethnicity, from feminism to legal theory.” Rorty sees 
pragmatism as a means of fostering his project to end the centuries-old 
struggle of philosophy to find the foundation of knowledge. He has 
written numerous books and articles dealing with various aspects of 
pragmatism in his attempt to encourage philosophers to cease trying to 
be the arbiters of knowledge and to engage in hermeneutics in order to 
carry on what Michael Oakeshott called “the conversation of mankind.” 
From Rorty’s perspective, this conversation should draw on certain 
elements of pragmatism as means of preserving a liberal polity. He also 
wants philosophers to recognize the contingent nature of ideas and their 
historical and linguistic limitations, and thereby to act as intellectual 
historians in making their contributions to the great discussion. 

This recommendation for the work of philosophers raises numerous 
questions. What does Rorty mean by intellectual history? Is intellectual 
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history the analysis of ideas as historical artifacts in order to identify 
points that are useful for the continuing conversation of humanity and 
to reject those that are outdated? Or, is it the placement of ideas in their 
historical contexts as a means of understanding their origin and influ- 
ence in the conversation of their time and only indirectly ours? Is Rorty 
the philosopher qua intellectual historian practicing the former or latter 
form of intellectual history, and what are the implications of his analysis 
for our understanding of the past and the uses of history? The answers 
to such questions obviously ought to be of some interest to those who 
practice the disciplines of philosophy and the history of ideas. In addi- 
tion, they ought to attract the attention of students of educational 
thought, given that Rorty has devoted much of his effort to analyzing the 
writings of John Dewey. One place we can find evidence of Rorty’s work 
as an “intellectual historian” that would be of interest to philosophers, 
historians, and educators is in his writings about Dewey’s metaphysics, 
especially the concept of experience. In this essay, therefore, I examine 
two of Rorty’s articles on that issue, “Dewey’s Metaphysics” and “Dewey 
Between Hegel and Darwin,” in which he offers a critique of Dewey’s 
ideas about existence that eventually leads to the creation of what he 
acknowledges in the second essay to be a hypothetical Dewey. This 
glimpse into Rorty’s analysis of Dewey’s metaphysics is intended to 
identify the historiographical, ethical, and educational implications of a 
critique of the ideas of a giant of American philosophy offered by a 
contemporary pragmatist who purports to be engaged in the practice of 
intellectual history.* From the results of this analysis, I argue, first, that 
Rorty’s hypothetical Dewey seriously undermines his claim to be practic- 
ing intellectual history, and, second, that his own view of reality creates 
serious problems for achieving a liberal democratic society. 


The Philosopher as Intellectual Historian 


Since 1967, Rorty has attempted to follow his own recommendation 
to practice “intellectual history” in his philosophical endeavors by devel- 
oping a historicist perspective on that enterprise. In The Linguistic 
Turn, avolume of essays about analytic philosophy, he asserted that the 
philosophy of language would never reach the scientific status hoped for 
by its proponents.’ This claim was the opening shot in a battle to 
illuminate and ultimately to end the long-running effort to find objective 
knowledge and to make philosophy its arbiter. By 1979, Rorty had 
broadened the scope and clarified the point of his project in Philosophy 
and the Mirror of Nature. He noted the historicist nature of his project 
by pointing out that he “...intended to put the notions of ‘mind,’ of 
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‘knowledge,’ and of ‘philosophy,’ respectively in historical perspective.” 
Then, reflecting the ideas of William James and John Dewey, he argued 
that the traditional problems of philosophy, “... mind-body dualism, the 
correspondence theory of truth, theories of knowledge and theories of 
language, and ultimately the entire conception of a systematic philoso- 
phy devoted to finding the foundations of objective knowledge all rested 
on misconceptions.”° He wanted philosophers to give up epistemology in 
favor of hermeneutics and to interpret the issues of human life and 
society instead of attempting to describe the world as it actually is. In 
1982, Rorty continued his project in Consequences of Pragmatism, where 
he pointed out that we create our standards and practices, that science 
is merely one form of literature, and in response to the charge of 
relativism, that such a position is incoherent in the face of the contingent 
nature of all knowledge.’ 

Following this defense of his radical historicism, Rorty has increas- 
ingly emphasized language in his version of pragmatism. Drawing on the 
work of postmodernist, continental philosophers such as Jacques Derrida, 
he has sought to build his offerings for “the conversation of mankind” on 
the view that language defines reality. He wants philosophers, whom he 
prefers to view as “kibitzers,” to cease delving into the “serious problems 
of philosophy” and instead to engage in “playful” discussions in which 
they create new vocabularies to describe the practices of liberal democ- 
racy.® Thus in this ironic use of philosophy, Rorty has moved away from 
James and Dewey, who took their task as philosophers seriously and who 
asked tough questions about the relationship between liberalism and the 
practices of democracy. It is this shift to a linguistic form of pragmatism 
that is apparent in Rorty’s critique of Dewey’s metaphysics.°® 


Rorty’s Hypothetical Dewey’s 


“Dewey’s Metaphysics” originated in 1975 as part of a lecture series 
at the University of Vermont on the philosophy of John Dewey, and two 
years later it appeared in New Studies in the Philosophy of John Dewey, 
edited by Steven Cahn." In this essay, Rorty analyzes Experience and 
Nature by briefly comparing Dewey’s project with the work of the logical 
positivists and analytic philosophers who succeeded him and by showing 
its historical roots in Dewey’s early work. He then proceeds to criticize 
what he claims is the principal flaw in Dewey’s argument, namely his 
attempt to present a radical-empiricist notion of experience, and to 
suggest what Dewey should have done with that book. Implicit through- 
out Rorty’s critique is what would later become his hypothetical Dewey. 

Rorty begins by noting that, late in his life, Dewey regretted having 
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entitled the book Experience and Nature and told Arthur Bentley that he 
was thinking of revising it and calling it Nature and Culture. Rorty would 
prefer the latter title since he thinks the book is roughly an intellectual 
history of the attempts to solve metaphysical problems, but he admits that 
Dewey was bent on writing a book that offered a metaphysical system 
capable of showing that the dualistic-metaphysical problems identified by 
the rationalists and the empiricists were pseudo-problems. Unfortu- 
nately, says Rorty, Dewey presented his history of the dualisms and the 
attempts to deal with them, but he failed to dismiss metaphysics as trivial. 
Instead, he talked about experience through observation and experiment, 
which Rorty believes did not accomplish Dewey’s intended goal. Rather, it 
took Russell, Carnap, Ayer, and Black to reject metaphysics as trivial, 
ironically, by their narrow and artificial treatment of the problems." 

Rorty is anxious to show that even in his mature philosophy, Dewey 
retained the vocabulary of his early Hegelian thought. As a prelude to his 
analysis of Dewey’s “metaphysics,” he offers a critique of the language 
Dewey used early in his career as a philosopher. He points to the young 
philosopher’s work in the 1880s in which Dewey equated psychology with 
the method of philosophy. Rorty agrees with Shadworth Hodgson who 
criticized Dewey at that time for failing fully to explain what he meant 
by that slogan. Like Hodgson, he contends that Dewey, in fact, was 
identifying psychology with transcendental philosophy.” Even many 
years after he rejected Hegelianism, says Rorty, Dewey continued to use 
the language of transcendental philosophy and mistakenly attempted to 
serve Hegel and empiricism: 


Nobody can claim to offer an “empirical” account of something called 
“the inclusive integrity of “experience,” nor take this “integrated unity 
as the starting point for philosophic thought,” if he also agrees with 
Hegel that the starting point of philosophic thought is bound to be the 
dialectical situation in which one finds oneself caught in one’s own 
historical period—the problems of the men of one’s time.” 


Rorty thinks Dewey hoped we could extricate ourselves from every- 
day problems and use Locke’s “plain, historical method” to explain 
experience, but he failed to remember what T. H. Green had said— 
namely, that we gain nothing by conflating the vocabulary by which we 
explain how we gain knowledge with that of our justification of knowl- 
edge claims. To put it another way, Rorty contends that Dewey wanted 
to eliminate epistemological problems by offering a contemporary ver- 
sion of Locke’s method, which contradicted what he had learned from 
Hegel and Green: 


[W]e can eliminate epistemological problems by eliminating the 
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assumption that justification must repose on something other than 
social practices and human needs. To say, as Dewey wants to, that to 
gain knowledge is to solve problems, one does not need to find 
“continuities” between nervous systems and people, or between “expe- 
rience” and “nature.” 


The second criticism of Experience and Nature offered by Rorty is 
that Dewey seemed to hearken back to his thoughts in the 1880s and 
become Kantian in his attempt to resolve the mind-body dualism. Like 
Kant and Green, Dewey thought that intuitions are blind without 
concepts and that there are no “raw” data: objects as manifest and “swirls 
of colorless atoms” are equally “given in experience,” to use his words. 
Thus, the commonsense characteristics of an object, hardness, color, and 
shape, are qualities of one type of interaction and the scientific concepts, 
atom and mass, are qualities of another. Rorty says that Dewey used 
language such as “transaction with the environment” and “adaptation 
to conditions” to be both naturalistic and transcendental, which would 
characterize the common connection between the sensible and scientific 
characteristics of objects. 

At the end of his essay on Dewey’s metaphysics, Rorty asserts that 
Dewey’s project in Experience and Nature was to shatter the idea of “Truth 
as accuracy of representation” and demonstrate that “...if scientific 
inquiry could be seen as adapting and coping rather that copying, the 
continuity between science, morals, and art would become apparent.” But 
then Rorty takes a step in the direction of what he would later admit is his 
hypothetical Dewey when he suggests that achieving this aim would make 
us “... receptive to notions like Derrida’s—that language is not a device for 
representing reality, but a reality in which we live and move.”"® 

Rorty’s hypothetical Dewey appears in an essay entitled “Dewey 
Between Hegel and Darwin,” which was a conference paper first pub- 
lished in French in Rue Descartes in 1992 and later issued in English in 
Modernist Impulses in the Human Sciences, 1870-1930, edited by histo- 
rian Dorothy Ross.’ Rorty begins by complimenting contemporary 
historians James Kloppenberg and David Hollinger for their recent 
studies of the origins of pragmatism near the beginning of the twentieth 
century, especially James’ and Dewey’s talk of experience and their 
panpsychism [the theory that all nature is psychical]. He then compares 
the early pragmatism to the revival of interest in that philosophy without 
a concomitant revival of panpsychism at the end of the twentieth 
century. Furthermore, he writes, contemporary philosophers interested 
in pragmatism talk of sentences not experience, and they avoid any talk 
of empiricism, let alone radical empiricism.'* What brought about this 
change was the advent of the so-called “linguistic turn,” which Rorty says 
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Manfred Frank locates in the work of Herder and Humbolt who enabled 
us to conceive of “transnational and transhistorical ‘reason” as itselfjust 
one more “image of the world’ inscribed in a linguistic order.”'® 

Rorty then indicates he wants to talk about Dewey, not as a “philoso- 
pher of the via media” between idealism and empiricism (Kloppenberg’s 
characterization), but as a philosopher of a via media between “histori- 
cism and scientism.” He uses a different definition of historicism than the 
notion that historical events are bound to time and place. Rather, he 
offers a definition that in essence is a description of reality as a 
postmodernist, ala Hayden White and Jacques Derrida, sees it: “...the 
doctrine that there is not relation of ‘closeness of fit’ between language 
and the world: no image of the world projected by language is more or less 
representative of the way the world really is than any other.” “Scientism” 
for Rorty is “...the doctrine that natural science is privileged over other 
areas of culture, that something about natural science puts it in closer— 
or at least more reliable—touch with reality than any other human 
activity.”° Rorty sees the linking of historicism and scientism as a 
marriage of Hegel and Darwin, and he believes Dewey was “standing” 
between them, or should have been—using a historicist interpretation of 
Darwin rather than a panpsychist one. 

According to Rorty, Dewey’s theory of truth should have been a theory 
of truth as “expediency” rather than “accuracy” or “concreteness.” In other 
words, he wants Dewey to agree with James’ that “the true...is only the 
expedient in the way of our thinking, just as the right is only the expedient 
in our way of behaving.” At the same time, he wants Dewey to reject 
James “unfortunate claim” that “ideas (which are themselves but parts of 
our experience) become true just insofar as they help us get into satisfac- 
tory relation with other parts of our experience.””! He thinks the first 
theory is compatible with the linguistic turn and the second is not: 


The first formulation can easily be made compatible with the linguistic 
turn, but not the second. The second, but not the first, contains the germ 
of panpsychism and radical empiricism. ‘Getting into satisfactory 
relation with other parts or our experience’ will be acceptable as an 
account of true beliefs only if both the distinction between the proposi- 
tional and the nonpropositional and that between properties of the 
agent and properties of her environment are blurred in the way Dewey 
blurs both in Experience and Nature.” 


Rorty goes on to argue that concepts such as “experience,” “con- 
sciousness,” and “thought” originated as things that were seen in con- 
trast tonature and that varied independently ofnature. In epistemology, 
they belong to a time of “ta phainomena” rather than “empeiria.” “Much 
of Dewey’s work,” he opines, “was a desperate, futile attempt to get rid 
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of the phainomena versus ontds onta, appearance versus true reality, 
distinction and to replace it with a distinction of degree between less 
organized and directed and more organized and directed empeiria.”* The 
futility of Dewey’s effort, according to Rorty, was apparent in the response 
of his fellow philosophers who wanted to discuss the possibility of*...being 
‘out of touch with reality’ or ‘lost in a realm of mere appearance.” It also 
was manifest, he continues, in Dewey’s response to his opponents that they 
had perverted experience. Rorty wishes that Dewey had stayed with the 
significant part of his retort: that we should examine the distinction 
between beliefs useful for one purpose with those useful for other purposes 
instead of the appearance-reality distinction.” 

Dewey should have eliminated the word experience from his philo- 
sophical language, says Rorty. Instead he should have concurred with 
Peirce who saw a gap between cognition and sensation and who believed 
that cognition was possible only for those who use language. Peirce 
thought the only relevant discontinuity was between language-users 
and non-language-users. Had Dewey accepted Peirce’s claims, writes 
Rorty, he could have gone on to look at the development of linguistic 
behavior.” Furthermore, had the hypothetical Dewey taken this posi- 
tion, he would have said, 


We can construe “thinking” as simply the use of sentences—both for 
purposes of arranging cooperative enterprises and for attributing inner 
states (beliefs, desires) to our fellow humans. If we have thinking in this 
sense—the ability to have and ascribe sentential attitudes—we can see 
it as something that has nothing in particular to do with “experiences 
of a noncognitive sort.””° 


Extending his critique of experience, Rorty considers Dewey’s moral 
theory. He sees it as another effort of Dewey’s historicism and as a 
marriage between Darwin’s idea of evolution and Hegel’s historicism. 
Dewey wanted us to do no more than “’so act as to increase the meaning 
of present experience,” and that in order to do that, we do not need some 
revealed ideal to determine whether we are right or not. We are capable 
of acting by our own lights, thought Dewey. “In this attitude,” writes Rorty, 
“_..we get a genuine marriage of Darwin with a de-absolutized Hegel.””’ 

Finally, Rorty concludes the description of his hypothetical Dewey by 
saying that “...the most Dewey can claim is that truth as what works is 
the theory of truth it now pays us to have. It pays us to believe this 
because we have seen the unfortunate results of believing otherwise—of 
trying to find some ahistorical and absolute relation to reality for truth 
to name—and we must now try to do better.” In a similar vein, he praises 
Dewey’s assertion that “growth itself is the only moral end,” that, here 
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again, we have learned from the lamentable outcomes of our attempts to 
seek divine guidance or eternal ideals for individual or social life. “In both 
epistemology and moral philosophy...we have seen the unfortunate 
results of trying to think of normative terms like ‘true’ or ‘good’ or ‘right’ 
as signifying relations of ‘agreement’ or ‘correspondence’ between some- 
thing human and something nonhuman.” 


History, Ethics, Education and Rorty’s Hypothetical Dewey 


So what do we make of this hypothetical—that is, postmodern— 
Dewey? It is not Dewey at all. Rorty’s creation is an ahistorical Dewey 
who rejects radical empiricism, with its emphasis on scientific thinking, 
and only recognizes historicism and an element of evolutionary thought. 
Itis a Dewey whose thoughts are devoid of the concept of experience. This 
characterization of Dewey ignores the context in which Dewey lived with 
its love of science—albeit scientism in the minds of many. In other words, 
this hypothetical Dewey is a figment of Rorty’s imagination that John 
Dewey would not have accepted. 

It is true that historical writing is not an exact account of persons and 
events of the past since it requires the historian to employ her imagina- 
tion to explain how and why events and ideas occurred. Such an 
interpretation is not fictitious in the fullest sense of the word. In the case 
of Rorty’s hypothetical Dewey, however, we have a fictitious figure that 
emerges from a severely restricted definition of historicism. Rorty limits 
historicism to the historical nature of language because he believes that 
language defines reality instead of reflecting it. This meaning of histori- 
cism reduces human life and the experience of the social and physical 
environment—that is “experience and nature”—to mere linguistic exist- 
ence. Although some intellectual historians would be sympathetic to this 
use of the word historicism, others would reject this postmodernist 
definition and insist that ideas and the language that express them can 
only be understood in the social context of their time.” To put the point 
differently, Rorty trivializes experience, which leads to moral, historical, 
and educational problems. 

Regarding the moral realm, Rorty claims that philosophy can no 
longer aid those who look to ethics and political philosophy for guidance 
in solving the problems of modern life and society. He thinks we can 
dispense with the vocabulary of ethics and our concerns for security and 
sympathy, and simply endeavor to be nice to our fellow human beings. 
He also contends that liberal democratic cultures are merely the results 
of chance. This is particularly the case since the history of ethics and 
political philosophy should be seen as the substitution of one vocabulary 
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or metaphor for another, not an attempt to ground relations with our 
fellow humans in a language that represents some moral truth. In effect, 
what Rorty believes is that since historical developments are mere 
accidents that happen to the lives of people, philosophers need not be 
worried about the moral issues in the struggles over values and their 
application that have occurred in the past. Thus, he would reduce the 
history of the competing political philosophies in the United States toa 
story of contending metaphors for our social and political lives, rather 
than descriptions of the ideals that people adhered to in their struggles 
for freedom, community, and a moral life. He also would have philoso- 
phers seek new metaphors that would help us define our private lives 
and simply endeavor to be pleasant to each other in our social lives.*° 

This view of the moral realm is a clear departure from that of the 
historical Dewey who expressed the importance of our social experiences 
and our individual lives in relation to them when he inextricably linked 
the ethical and political dimensions of democracy. As another contempo- 
rary philosopher, Richard Bernstein, whose pragmatism Kloppenberg 
thinks is more in the tradition of Dewey and James than that of Rorty, 
insists, we cannot separate our private selves from our public selves. 
Kloppenberg writes: 


Because experience itself is social, Bernstein believes, our private 
selves cannot be cordoned off from our ethical responsibilities—even 
behind the shield of “difference.” We must always be prepared to expose 
our private passions and our personal choices to criticism and to engage 
in dialogue those who disagree with us, not because we believe that 
consensus will necessarily result, but because it is only through that 
process that we can learn to understand one another and ourselves.*! 


Bernstein, like Dewey before him, recognizes the interaction among 
human beings entailed in experience, the dimensions of language and 
behavior, thought and emotion, not simply the linguistic connections 
that Rorty believes define our lives. 

Such an understanding of experience is also important for the work 
of historians. Rorty’s hypothetical Dewey would truncate history by 
limiting it to the evolution of language.** He would not be concerned with 
the significance of extralinguistic experiences—physical, emotional, 
aesthetic, and spiritual events that extend beyond our descriptions of 
them—such as the ordeal endured by African slaves in the Middle 
Passage. The historical Dewey, on the other hand, recognized the 
experiential context of language: 


[A] universe of experience is a precondition of a universe of discourse. 
Without its controlling presence, there is no way to determine the 
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relevancy, weight, or coherence of any designated distinction or rela- 
tion. The universe of experience surrounds and regulates the universe 
of discourse but never appears as such within the latter.* 


In a similar vein, William James expressed the idea that there are 
experiences beyond “verbal thought.”™ 

The pragmatic notion of experience described by Dewey and James, 
provides the historian with a powerful lens through which to view the 
human past. By attempting to portray the lived experiences of their 
subjects, historians can offer a richer story of the past than that drawn 
exclusively from the language of the records the players in the events 
left. Despite the fact they are confined predominantly to the realm of 
discourse both in the evidence of the past and their writings about it, 
historians should seek to understand the extralinguistic dimensions of 
that which is expressed in words by employing evidence that goes beyond 
discourse. Written records combined with visual artifacts, for example, 
can make a powerful statement about events of the past. How else could 
historians have conveyed the horror of the Holocaust except through 
written and visual portrayals? 

The early pragmatists’ idea of truth, especially its political and 
ethical dimensions, also gives the historian a means of evaluating and 
resolving the competing claims of human experience. In the past, the 


faithful often used extralinguistic experience to justify religious founda- 
tions of truth that pragmatists of all stripes would doubt. Today, such 
claims are used to justify special insight into experiences grounded in 
race, class, gender, or other ascriptive characteristics only open to those 
of the particular group. As Kloppenberg points out, however, Dewey and 
James’ idea of truth would enable the historian to deal with such 
competing claims of understanding: 


The early pragmatists’ concept of truth is crucial not only because it 
acknowledges those appeals [to special insight] but also because, in its 
ethical and political dimensions, it offers a method for evaluating such 
claims. It thus provides a way of attempting to negotiate differences 
that might otherwise seem irreconcilable. The pragmatic method is 
democracy.*° 


An understanding of the differences in race, class, gender, and other 
characteristics manifest in our society would help us comprehend our 
history and it would have a salutary effect on the education of our 
citizens. In other words, building education at home and in school on the 
early pragmatists’ conception of experience, particularly its ethical and 
political dimensions, would foster the growth of democracy as a way of 
life. Although there clearly are benefits to Rorty’s call for sympathy 
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toward our fellow human beings, such a moral guide is insufficient. It 
suggests that all we have to do is be agreeable, not endeavor to under- 
stand others and to seek common ground upon which we can live 
together. In contrast, comprehending the experiences of others and the 
social context in which they have occurred and, more importantly, 
developing the ability to negotiate among the desires produced by those 
experiences, requires a richer conception of experience than that limited 
to language—especially if language defines reality rather than being 
somehow reflective of nature and our interaction with it. Without a grasp 
of the experiences (discursive and non-discursive) of others, our sympa- 
thy for them would be superficial, and our ability to engage in a common 
effort to solve the problems of society would be halfhearted—particularly 
if it were seen primarily as prudential. With an awareness of the lived 
experiences of others, we would have a basis for developing a sense of 
community that would enable us to see the solving of social problems as 
mutually beneficial, even in some instances as an altruistic enterprise. 

A very important and effective means of teaching an awareness of 
the lived experiences of others is available in the discipline of history. 
Through the study of history, young citizens can learn, for example, the 
extent to which the ascriptive characteristics of race, class, and gender 
have played a role in our conceptions of citizenship, and the struggles 
individuals and groups have engaged in to extend the benefits of 
democracy to all citizens.** Although Rorty’s conception of history would 
provide some of the material necessary for understanding the experi- 
ences of others who lived in the past, the fact that he sees history as a 
series of accidents effectively removes the power of the deliberate actions 
of human beings, for good or for ill, from the story. Thus, the work of 
Sarah and Angelina Grimké, Sojourner Truth, Martin Luther King, Jr., 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and Betty Friedan, for example, would be 
overshadowed by the events—accidents for Rorty—that set the stage for 
their actions. The result would be, therefore, history as one damned 
event after another, rather than the story of the lived experience of 
human beings under varying circumstances. 

In a larger sense, Rorty’s attempt to reduce human development to 
finding new metaphors and our interaction with others to merely being 
nice to them poses problems for the education of citizens that even the 
study of history cannot fully solve. It suggests even the young should 
search for metaphors that describe their reality and once they have found 
their metaphor, they should be considerate and tolerant of others who 
perhaps have found a different one. These differing metaphors would 
meet, as it were, in the human conversation of which he is so fond. Yet 
Rorty’s view of learning seems to involve mediated experience with texts 
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that offer metaphors such as those he would say are found in the texts of 
history, for example. But what of mathematics and science? In the study 
of the natural world through these disciplines, Rorty would say, ala 
Derrida, that the young encounter another text. Such a claim assumes, 
once again, that language defines reality, a point we have already 
questioned. It also furthers the implication that learning is an individual 
act until such time as one enters the human conversation about society, 
which seems never to come to any common agreement about the problems 
of democracy. This psychological perspective contradicts the now widely 
accepted ideas of the social constructivists who argue that learning, 
especially in mathematics and science, involves immediate experience 
with others.*’ In his effort to free individuals and to dismiss the concept of 
experience, furthermore, Rorty fails to recognize that the Deweyan notion 
of experience incorporates both individual and social learning about 
ourselves and our natural and social environments through the applica- 
tion of experimental thinking to the problems of life.** 


The Irony of Rorty’s Hypothetical Dewey 


Richard Rorty wants philosophers to think in terms of language and 
metaphor, thereby taking an aesthetic stance in the human conversa- 
tion. In doing so, he wants them to be what he thinks of as “intellectual 
historians” and to draw on the best of the pragmatic tradition, namely 
that which he sees as a Deweyan via media between historicism and 
scientism. Yet Rorty’s philosopher qua intellectual historian is a philoso- 
pher who offers an ironic perspective on the past that uses only those 
ideas of historical figures that would enable him to further his political 
agenda for the present. In other words, the Rortyan “intellectual histo- 
rian” would engage in what historians call presentism—interpreting the 
past strictly in terms of the present—rather than seeing the past in its 
own terms, insofar as that is possible from our present perspective. Thus 
Rorty uses his hypothetical Dewey to advance his version of liberalism 
and democracy. His linguistic pragmatism, however, reduces democracy 
to a mere shadow of itself. In Rorty’s democracy experience as the nexus 
between the self and nature is a figment of our imaginations and that all 
we really “experience” is defined by language. Individuals in his liberal 
society are supposed to emulate poets rather than scientists and scholars 
in creating themselves, and the best they can do for others is to show 
them sympathy. Such a privatized democracy eliminates any basis for 
building the local community, which Dewey saw as essential to the 
formation of the “Great Community.”* It ignores the historical battles 
over the meaning liberty, equality, and freedom. Most troubling, it de- 
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emphasizes the importance of attempting to understand the experiences 
and desires of others, save as a byproduct of the human conversation, in 
an attempt to find common ground for the community. 

In the end, Richard Rorty’s hypothetical Dewey has departed from 
John Dewey the philosopher who saw democracy as a way of life created 
through an epistemology grounded in scientific thinking as a means of 
reconstructing experience and developing solutions to “the problems of 
men” through a communal effort based on shared agreements. Democ- 
racy for Dewey is a way of life in which individuals who understand the 
experimental nature of “the method of intelligence” collectively use that 
method to formulate solutions to the difficulties of their community and 
society that ultimately would further the “Great Community” and their 
own growth. In contrast, Rorty’s hypothetical Dewey is a postmodern 
Dewey who sees democracy as a way of life for a society made up of 
individuals who use language as the means of constructing reality in the 
form of metaphors that they offer in the human conversation. Unfortu- 
nately this conversation, albeit edifying to the participants, never seems 
to seek common ground to deal with problems that no single individual 
could solve. The apparent goal of this conversation is to foster the 
freedom of the individual to express her view of reality and endeavor to 
keep the conversation going. In other words, the end-in-view of Rorty’s 


democracy is individual freedom of expression, not as Dewey would have 
it, the shared effort among citizens to develop a hypothesis that is 
intended so solve some social problem. Thus the irony of Rorty’s hypo- 
thetical Dewey is that society should be constructed of an atomized 
liberalism in contrast to the democratic community built upon shared 
agreements proposed by the historical John Dewey. 
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Introduction 


The study of philosophy has always been linked inextricably to 
questions about purpose, ends, and the moral good. The Western philo- 
sophical tradition emerged in response to conditions of war and discord 
in the Greek city-states. It is no coincidence that Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, and others developed their philosophies around ideas of the 
reconciliation of opposites, overcoming differences through dialogue, 
and organizing institutions to promote harmony, justice, and peace in 
the state and individual soul. The ancient Greek agon, the market place 
of trade in goods, ideas, and ideals of the good, was the site of these 
efforts; the task was to resolve antagonistic differences peacefully. While 
deeply flawed, The Republic is a sustained effort to link the creation of 
a just and peaceful society to a particular kind of therapeutic education 
through which differences are reconciled in the service of a harmonious, 
but not homogeneous, community of members. This same concern with 
the good and its expression in ideas of unity, harmony, peace, and justice 
forged out of diversity, difference, and discord resonates through the 
history of philosophy. The classical Greek goal was the kalokagathos 
wherein the beautiful, good, and harmonious are one. The task of those 
who love wisdom, philosophers (philo, lover and sophos, wisdom) were to 
conduct the symphony. Plato’s philosopher kings are an undemocratic 
example. Whether expressed in religious terms of a community of 
believers in the kingdom of God, the naturalistic terms of Rousseau’s 
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Emile who develops from a lover of self to a citizen of the world, or the 
modern existential argument that in choosing to create ourselves, we 
choose to create the essence of all humanity, philosophers have pursued 
the idea of the good through vocabularies that sought to show how 
seeming difference and discord concealed or contained more fundamen- 
tal unities which an enabling education could reveal and that just 
institutions could allow to flourish. 

The main currents of 20 century Western philosophy have a 
problematic relationship to this historical project. The reign of analytic 
philosophy across the Anglo-American imperium in the 20“ century, 
whether in its artificial language, logical positivist, ordinary language, 
or current cognitive psychology-linguistics phase, has separated profes- 
sional philosophy from substantive judgments about ethical and political 
issues. To be sure, there are professional “ethicists” that apply ethical 
theory to dilemmas, as if our moral life comes to us in either-or “quanda- 
ries.” Moreover, there are those who work the language and logic of 
political theory with much heat, but little light. In the main, however, 
questions of the good—of war and peace, love and hate, life and death— 
have been ceded to novelists, artists, religious institutions, and politi- 
cians, with little belief that any rigorous thought will come out of it. 

In this void another philosophical tendency has emerged. Mark Lilla 
in The Reckless Mind: Intellectuals in Politics,! has described the dis- 
turbing number of 20" century philosophers and philosophies that have 
become associated with absolutist and oppressive political programs, a 
trend that Lilla calls the “rise of the philotyrannical intellectual.” 
Grounding his argument in the story of Plato’s experience as a philo- 
sophical mentor to Dionysius of Syracuse, Lilla recounts Plato’s attempts 
to educate a philosophical ruler, only to conclude that while Dionysius 
was “sunburned” by ideas, he remained a tyrant whose absolute power 
co-opted ideas of the good to justify oppression. 

Lilla recounts the unhappy history of the relationships between 20" 
century philosophy and the oppressive and totalitarian regimes of fascism 
and communism of the West and the East. While the example of Heidegger, 
who was asked by a former colleague after returning to teaching from his 
shameful position of rector of a Nazi university, “Back from Syracuse?”,” 
stands out, the connection between philosophers and modern tyrants, 
from Lenin and Stalin to Ho and Mao, from Amin and Khomeni to 
Milosevic and Bin Laden, either explicitly or through the appeal to some 
totalizing master narrative, puts the question of the role of philosophy in 
human affairs in a troubling light. Let us be clear, most oppressive regimes 
offer a unifying vision of world brotherhood, world peace, and human 
flourishing—once the infidels, sub-humans, and counter-revolutionaries 
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and their institutions have been destroyed. Japanese prime Minister 
Konoe’s words in 1940, “ The basic aim of Japan’s national policy lies in the 
firm establishment of world peace in accordance with the lofty spirit of All 
the World Under One Roof” is echoed in the justifying rhetoric found in 
totalizing movements across time, culture, and ideology, from Kabul to 
Rome, Moscow to Pretoria, Berlin to Washington, D. C. It is, of course, 
extremely important to understand the differences in these movements as 
well, and especially their concrete consequences for the conditions of 
human existence. When we consider the justifying language used among 
many members of the peace movement about “the unification of all the 
peoples of the world in one universal family” we recognize that despite 
important differences, there are significant similarities as well and from 
that why an alternative way of thinking about peace is needed and what 
that alternative might be. 


Campaigns, Rather than Movements, Purity, and Perfection 


The idea of a pure space is one of the most powerful seductions of 
philosophy and intellectual life more generally. The pure space is where 
our actions and choices can be finally and fully justified. The pure space 
is where causes are clear and consequences are predictable. The pure 
space is where evil is as clear as good and where assent to eradicating evil 
and promoting the good is grounded in a covenant of the faithful rather 
than a contract among diverse claimants, or the pure space is where the 
anguish of agency is relieved by the solace of certitude. The pure space 
where our passions are ordered and our reason is compassionate. A pure 
space both creates and is created by the idea of philosophical justifica- 
tion. And just as easily as questions of war have been put to this test (How 
can war bejustified?) so too have questions of peace (How can world peace 
be philosophically justified?). 

These philosophical questions and their alternative answers spawn 
believers and movements, all impelled by the logic of purity, on a quest 
to attain their ideal end. Such movements, the ones we detest as well as 
those we embrace, participate in the longing for a pure space, purity of 
heart, the assurance that if we will one thing, all other things will cohere 
and fall into place. This assurance, this dedication to one pure thing, can 
be and often is beautiful, energizing, and heroic. However, the world is 
not a pure space. In addition, the efforts of philosophers to theorize such 
a pure space have spawned more dystopias than utopias. The recognition 
of the impurity in a movement can destroy one who has identified with 
it since there are no alternative paths for willful action. Moreover, ifsuch 
a movement does attain its end, thus showing this end as finite and 
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partial, it would betray its own conviction of pursuing an ultimate and 
all encompassing good.* 

The problem with pure and perfect spaces is this: Once you have 
created them, what do you do with the leavings of creation? Disposing of 
the garbage of perfect visions has led to some of the greatest horrors of the 
last, or any other century. What do you do with the infidels, the heretic, the 
profane, the deviant, and the different? Many concerned with good and its 
expression in ideas of unity, harmony, peace, and justice forget diversity, 
difference, and discord resonate through the history of philosophy, and the 
larger history of humankind. The result is infinite justice, which lacks 
proportion, harmony, and beauty, and, hence is not good. There is no 
enduring peace without finite, well-proportioned justice.° 

Totalizing theories of all kinds, including totalizing theories of peace, 
tend to toward totalitarianism. Because we believe monism is dogma- 
tism; we strongly prefer pluralistic possibilities that seek unity in 
diversity and fear the phrase “E Pluribus Unum,” which appears on all 
U. S. coins, subtly reduces the pluribus to the unum. We share John 
Dewey’s faith in pluralistic democracy and the ability of democratic 
dialogues across differences to achieve the unum while preserving the 
pluribus. Even those who are ostensibly committed to cultural pluralism 
often pursue their ends based on beliefs that will suppress ideological 
diversity in favor of a forced unity. 

Rorty makes a distinction between movements and campaigns that 
we find useful for our purposes.® Visions of the necessary, pure, and 
timeless in pursuit of infinite perfection impel movements. Movements 
are uncompromising in the pursuit of their self-righteous cause, least 
they be morally, aesthetically, or ideologically sullied. Campaigns can be 
broad and linked through time, but there is never any notion that agents 
are manifesting the inner workings of nature or history, or the criteria 
for judging success are outside time, culture, and human experience. 

There has been a significant turn toward movement and pure space 
talk in the United States since September 11, 2001. It is, of course, 
understandable in concrete terms. The tragic loss of innocent lives, the 
acts of supererogation by strangers, the mocking images of terror are 
deeply disturbing. They present an ideology through which to under- 
stand the events and our experience and a movement through which to 
respond. Good vs. evil, West vs. East, Judeo-Christian vs. Muslim, 
terrorists vs. freedom-loving people, true Islam vs. Islam distorted, 
heroes vs. cowards, and so on. There is one true, good thing and one false, 
evil thing and only purity of heart dedicated to the willful destruction of 
evil will mark the triumph of the movement. This current movement is 
framed through opposites, incommensurable antinomies, where the only 
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resolution is in destruction, not reconciliation. This is, of course, ex- 
pressed as a peace movement, attainable only by waging war against 
those who would threaten it. The rhetoric is similar on the other side 
where “pacifists” sometimes use militant means to attain supposedly 
peaceful ends. Evil vs. good, pure vs. impure, relativist vs. faithful. Each 
locked in a death embrace, grounded in justification, bent on ultimate 
triumph, but from which there is no possible ultimate release. 

American intellectuals, especially those committed to democratic 
politics, are caught in a bind of their own making. Most expressions of 
national pride have been constrained to the chauvinistic. Criticism of 
complicity is misunderstood and shameful. How can one be a responsible 
agent for peace? How can one express horror at violence, appreciation for 
selfless conduct, love of one’s country, without embracing the assumptions 
of purity and innocence in its political, economic, and military movements? 
Must we be either agents for or spectators of war, or is there a way to be 
agents for peace? Is there a way to change the question from “How can 
world peace be philosophically justified?” to “What can philosophy do for 
world peace?” We believe pragmatism, as exemplified in the work and 
career of Dewey, gives us an alternative way of thinking and acting on 
these questions. Dewey urges us to abandon the false solace of absolutism, 
purity, and movements of the infinite in favor ofan approach to philosophy 
that seeks to inform and guide our struggles with the concrete problems 
of associated life. This is where we turn in the next section. 

It is easy for educators to understand our worries about ideologically 
pure movements that seek unsullied perfection. Instead of campaigns to 
ameliorate educational ills in ongoing, contingent, and imperfect ways 
that vary in different contexts, our nations’ educational reform move- 
ments seek the one best system employing one size fits all standards. 
These movements assume we may summarize everything about a child 
in thought, feeling, and action into a single set of quantitative precise test 
scores whether the child comes from the urban ghetto or a wealthy 
suburb. These movements (fads really) are ideologically driven and rely 
considerably on the worst kinds of casuistry (e.g., sloganeering, plati- 
tudes, etc.). These ideologies assume they have or can complete the quest 
for certainty by securing indubitable and eternal laws including the laws 
of learning and teaching. George Bush’s No Child Left Behind is simply 
the latest educational movement to promise instant rationality on the 
road to purity and perfection. We think it just another totalitarian 
system that will trash those students who fail to comply with its criteria 
of purity and perfection. As with all movements, including educational 
reform movements, the unum entirely overcomes the pluribus, even 
when the goal is multicultural learning. Our suspicion is that the same 
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commitments, concepts, and casuistry that motivate educational reform 
movements such as No Child Left Behind motivate our nations’ milita- 
ristic response to terrorism. Instead ofa war against terrorism, we might 
better conduct a campaign. Likewise, many in the peace movement 
would be wise to also carry out a campaign instead of a battle for peace. 


Pragmatism and Peace 


Many chaff at the idea of pragmatism as a guide to ethical and social 
issues. Some of this is due to of the vernacular association of the 
pragmatic with the merely expedient, immediately functional, or quick 
compromise. There is a long history of distinguishing these meanings of 
the pragmatic from the philosophical pragmatism developed by Peirce, 
James, Dewey and others to which we are referring. We cannot pursue 
this literature here. But there are also deep criticisms of philosophical 
pragmatism. Pragmatism is said to be against theory, relativistic, unable 
to commend some desirable futures, naive, lacking a sense of the tragic, 
unable to provide philosophical justification for ultimate ends and so on. 
Like all absolutist and foundationalist critiques, these are half-right. 
Pragmatism is imperfect in its pursuit of what Emerson calls “the flying 
perfect” by which he means the relentless pursuit of improvement and 
amelioration in a continuous, ever-evolving universe.’ 

Pragmatists do make a distinction between philosophical theory, 
alternative speculations about the nature of things, and real theories, 
experientially grounded experimental plans of action for achieving 
cherished ends in association with others. The former are relative and 
unjustifiable, while the latter are objective and justified to the degree we 
may justify any experiment, that is, through evidence and consequences. 
This justification is at once empirical and normative, historically grounded 
and future regarding, theoretical and practical. As C. I. Lewis wrote: 


Pragmatism could be characterized as the doctrine that all problems are 
at bottom problems of conduct, that all judgments are, implicitly, judg- 
ments of value, and that, as there can be ultimately no valid distinction of 
theoretical and practical, so there can be no final separation of questions 
of truth of any kind from questions of the justifiable ends of action.* 


And since all judgments are rooted in an appraisal of actions, ends, and 
conduct, pragmatism places central emphasis on the ethical significant 
of the future. As Dewey wrote: 


Pragmatism .. . does not insist upon antecedent phenomena but upon 
consequent phenomena; not upon the precedents but upon the possibili- 
ties of action. And this change in point of view is almost revolutionary 
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in its consequences . . . the doctrine of the value of consequences leads 
us to take the future into consideration. And this taking into consider- 
ation for the future takes us to the conception of the universe which is 
still, in James’ term “in the making,” “in the process of becoming,” of a 
universe up to a certain point still plastic.° 


It is not up to philosophers to provide antecedent justification of prede- 
termined ends. It is not the job of philosophers to ground human 
possibilities in speculative theories of a universe already made. For 
pragmatists, what the philosopher will lose by abandoning the futile 
pretense of certifying the real, the true, and the good by appeal to some 
professionalized privileged access to ultimate reality will be more than 
compensated by its direct participation in, as Dewey states it, “the living 
struggles and issues of its own age and time.” While no longer the 
permanent neutral matrix in which all problems are finally adjudicated, 
for Dewey philosophy which commits itself to intelligent participation in 
the real world problems of associated life “will be respected, as we respect 
all virtue that attests its sincerity by sharing in the perplexities and 
failures, as well as the joys and triumphs, of endeavor.””” 

Freedom illuminates tragedy. Pragmatists recognize the tragic but 
understand it as a consequence which calls out a response for further 
conduct. For absolutists of all types, the commission of certain acts is 
incompatible with further self-respect. For them, what makes us moral 
beings is that there are some acts which we ought to die rather than commit. 
For moral absolutists, these acts are always perfectly universal and neces- 
sary to all places, times, and persons; to be a moral agent is to be unable to 
imagine living with oneself after committing these acts. As Rorty writes: 


Suppose that one has in fact done one of the things one could not have 
imagined doing and finds that one is still alive. At that point, one’s 
choices are suicide, a life of bottomless self-disgust, and an attempt to 
live so as never to do such a thing again. Dewey recommends the third 
choice. He thinks you should remain an agent, rather than either 
committing suicide or becoming a horrified spectator of your own past. 
He regards self-loathing as a luxury which agents-either individuals or 
nations-cannot afford. He was quite aware of the possibility, and indeed 
the likelihood of tragedy. But he utterly repudiated the idea of sin as an 
explanation of tragedy." 


For Dewey, the only unforgivable “sin” was docile acceptance of limita- 
tion; it was the failure of imagination and nerve to reach beyond oneself, 
to risk the possibility of re-creation and growth, to embrace the hope in 
the not-yet, unfinished potential of becoming human in the give-and- 
take of wider human association. Pragmatists reject the supernal 
eschatological vocabulary of necessary, pure, perfect, and infinite ends 
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in favor of a naturalistic vocabulary of contingent, impure, imperfect 
and participation in the project of becoming better finite humans 
though association. Pragmatists are suspicious of movement; they 
much prefer campaigns. 

Those who pursue campaigns do not believe that finding peace is 
about drawing closer to some fixed and final ideal. In spite of his 
association with educational progressivism, Dewey did not believe in 
progress in any Christian, Islamic, or Marxist sense of ever arriving at 
the end of history. He states: 


There is something pitifully juvenile in the idea that “evolution,” progress, 
means a definite sum of accomplishment which will forever stay done, 
and which by and exact amount lessens the amount still to be done, 
disposing once and for all of just so many perplexities and advancing us 
just so far on our road to a final stable and unperplexed goal.'” 


Dewey was a meliorist. For him, “Progress means increase of present 
meaning, which involves multiplication of sensed distinctions as well as 
harmony, unification.”™ 

Dewey’s concerns with totalizing and ultimately totalitarian ideals of 
progress and purity are clearly illustrated in his debate with Leon Trotsky 
who asserted the fixed and final laws of Marx’s dialectic wherein the ends 
justified the means.'* Dewey believes Trotsky takes such a stance because 
scientific Marxism assures him of “eternal truths.” Dewey did not think 
that there were any transcendental, eternal, or a priori laws of history, or 
anything else that provided Trotsky with a pure space of a priori ends 
outside history from which means are simply deductions. Dewey insisted, 
“To be scientific about ends does not mean to read them out of laws, 
whether the laws are natural or social.” There are no schemes in which 
“means are ‘deduced’ from an independent source, an alleged law ofhistory 
which is the law of all laws of social development.”’© Dewey explicitly 
rejects “casuistry,” that is, the attempt to resolve specific cases of moral 
conduct through interpretation of abstract, and often a priori, ethical or 
religious principles. We will come back to this below. 

Dewey concluded his response to Trotsky with the following 
observation: “Orthodox Marxism shares with orthodox religionism and 
with traditional idealism the belief that human ends are interwoven 
into the very texture and structure of existence—a conception inher- 
ited presumably form its Hegelian origin.”'’ Dewey deeply distrusted 
the purity, perfection, and detached idealism of traditional Marxism 
for much the same reasons he distrusted religious orthodoxy. Much of 
what Dewey said about “orthodox religionism” and Marxism applies, 
alas, to many contemporary “peace” movements in the Jewish, Islamic, 
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and Christian world. Capitalism too has its laws, including the idea 
that the market is a kind of God, that many assume is assured of its 
preeminence at the end of history." 

Dewey was a meliorist who thought we must constantly work out our 
ideals based on what is available in the context of action at a given time. 
For him, any ideal “end-in-view” is “formed on the ground of the means 
that are judged to be most likely to produce the end.” Ameliorating a 
situation is a matter of functionally coordinating available means to 
achieve the best end possible. Often means constitute ends much as 
bricks and mortar constitutes a building upon completion. Finally, we 
rarely arrive at the initial end-in-view at the conclusion. Ideals are plans 
of action, much like blueprints ofa building, so we must not mistake ideal 
plans for what we may reasonably hope to achieve in actuality. Dewey 
insists, “the end-in-view is thus itself a means for directing action—just 
as a man’s idea of health to be attained or a house to be built is not 
identical with end in the sense of actual outcome but is a means for 
directing action to achieve that end.””° There is no more need to confuse 
some abstract, ideal principle with the actual state of affairs finally 
obtained than there is to confuse a blueprint with the house we actually 
come to occupy. Ideals of peace should direct our efforts, but they should 
never justify the ends apart from the means. Only someone who regu- 
larly separates means from ends will easily assume the means of war will 
readily bring peace, much less justice. 

We do not need to think things are getting better to do our best, or 
that there is some cosmic backup story that guarantees success. That is 
part of maturity. It is the attitude of the meliorist in contrast to the 
absolute perfectionist. Dewey himself distinguished the meliorist from 
the optimist: 


Meliorism is the belief that the specific conditions which exist at one 
moment, be they comparatively bad or comparatively good, in any event 
may be bettered. It encourages intelligence to study the positive means 
of good...and to put forth endeavor for improvement of conditions. It 
arouses confidence and a reasonable hopefulness as optimism does not. 
Too readily optimism makes the men who hold it callous and blind to 
the sufferings of the less fortunate, or ready to find the cause of troubles 
of others in their personal viciousness.”’ 


We may be meliorists even at moments when we know that our world is 
in decay. We can seek to ameliorate a situation even when we recognize 
that we are living in an disintegrating world. 

Dewey’s meliorism owes a debt to the classical Greek notion of the 
kalokagathos, especially as Aristotle understood it. He writes: 
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The sense of justice, moreover, has a strong ally in the sense of symmetry 
and proportion...a harmonious blending of affections into a beautiful 
whole, was essentially an artistic idea....The Greek emphasis upon 
Kalokagathos [the good life], the Aristotelian identification of virtue with 
the proportionate [golden] mean, are indications of an acute estimate of 
grace, rhythm, and harmony as dominant traits of good conduct.” 


We propose that peace with justice, the only enduring peace, must seek 
the proper proportion, the golden mean among the various antagonists. 
We believe it best to pursue these goals in the Greek spirit of trade in 
goods, ideas, and the moral good. Our actions are all mutually interde- 
pendent emotionally, intellectually, and materially. 

Though trained as a Hegelian, Dewey came to see the abstract either/ 
or dichotomies characteristic of political philosophy, the individual vs. 
the world, freedom vs. control, private vs. public, as impediments to 
rigorous thought and concrete social progress. Dewey wrote that all 
discussions which took these dichotomies seriously, 


suffer from a common defect. They are all committed to the logic of 
general notions under which specific situations are to be brought. What 
we want is light upon this or that group of individuals, this or that 
concrete human being, this or that special institution or social arrange- 
ment. For such a logic of inquiry, the traditionally accepted logic 
substitutes discussion of the meaning of concepts and their dialectical 
relationships with one another.” 


Dewey respected general notions and logical principles in science as well 
as morality ifthey emerge from experience and are well verified by it. The 
problem is that these experiments are rarely controlled, or controllable. 
Principles, ideas, and ideals that were developed and worked in other 
places and times, such as modern religion, may not longer prove fully 
relevant to the present context. Dewey opines: 


The popular objection to casuistry is similar to the popular objection 
to the maxim that the end justifies the means . . . For recourse to 
casuistry is the only conclusion which can be drawn from belief in 
fixed universal principles.” 


Attempting to work everything out via a systematic effort to deduce a 
particular course of moral action, such as securing peace, is to attempt 
to transfer the supposed certainty of ones abstract ideas to particular 
context of action. Such an approach neither verifies nor falsifies any- 
thing, so failure is easily explained away. Casuistry does not lead to 
moral progress or amelioration; it only secures smug ideological aloof- 
ness, purity, and perfection. 

For those devoted to the eschatological view characteristic of move- 
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ments, pragmatists such as Dewey whoeschew casuistry in favor of partial 
and finite campaigns are impure and sinful. For pragmatists, the “impu- 
rity” of the natural world simply means varied, complicated, alloyed, and 
associated and the partial and finite are the necessary conditions for 
growth, becoming, and re-creation. For Dewey, educational rather than 
metaphysical questions drive inquiry. How did we get this way? How can 
we change? What are the stages along the way and what evidence will help 
us judge how, whether, and where we are going? And most importantly, 
what conditions will allow for the fullest and freest interactions and 
sharing between diverse individuals and institutions so as to allow the 
greatest opportunity for growth? It is from this final question that Dewey’s 
lifelong campaigns for democracy and peace emerged. 


John Dewey in Peace and War 


In The Metaphysical Club, Louis Menand reminds us of the connec- 
tion between the development of American pragmatism and war. More 
pointedly, the founders of American pragmatism such as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Chuancey Wright, Charles Sanders Peirce, and William James 
were of a generation that experienced civil war, an internal tear in the 
fabric of a people. This experience convinced them that “ideas should 
never become ideologies—either justifying the status quo, or dictating 
some transcendent imperative for renouncing it.”>” The Civil War showed 
the futility of antagonisms and this core belief resonated through 
pragmatism as it developed over the next century. 

Dewey shared this core belief. It would be comforting to tell the story 
of Dewey’s views on war and peace as a straightforward narrative of a 
unified position, steadfastly maintained through the to-and-fro of chang- 
ing events. However, this would be inaccurate. His record was not 
perfect, but he learned from his experiences. Dewey was neither a 
pacifist nor a militarist in an ideological sense. He supported American 
involvement in World War I while decrying its savagery and the conse- 
quences of militarism on democratic institutions. He opposed World War 
II, while rejecting the totalitarian and racist ideologies that spawned it, 
until the attack on Pearl Harbor. A more accurate and informative 
account needs to examine Dewey’s career on war and peace as a species 
of his pragmatism. Dewey insisted that philosophers could not be 
spectators, but must deal directly with the living struggles of their day. 
Conversely, we must not ground this engagement with public issues in 
some claim of privileged access to transcendent truths or values or some 
a priori ideological position. For Dewey, for pragmatism, the philosophi- 
cal expression of antagonisms in abstractions floating above the scene of 
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lived human experience contains seeds of violence. The naturalizing of 
abstractions, the de-mystification of extra-experiential claims, always 
central to the project of pragmatism, “was developed to make it harder 
for people to be driven to violence by their beliefs.””° 

Dewey’s views on war and peace are understood better through the 
lens of an educational journey, a developmental progression of learning 
marked by fits and starts, mistakes and corrections, achievements and 
failures. Throughout the journey, he held steadfast to his belief in the 
supremacy of democratic processes, but learned and re-learned the 
practical meaning of this belief through associations with others. 

Dewey’s suppori of World War I and the criticism this engendered 
from others, especially Randolph Bourne, is well known and a full 
rehearsal is outside the bounds of this paper.”’ For some, the Dewey 
versus Bourne disagreement was a family squabble between two prag- 
matists differing about the relation of means to end. For others, Dewey’s 
support of World War I was grounded in a naive faith in a rational public, 
American exceptionalism, and international elites and thus was a 
species of absolute idealism. In contrast, Bourne’s detailed, empirical 
analysis of the concrete situation remained true to pragmatic method. In 
still other interpretations, Dewey’s position was grounded in pragmatic 
thinking, though incorrect; a failed experiment, but not a failure of 
experimentalism. Bourne in this view, though perhaps correct, forgot the 
pragmatic warning about the idolatry of concepts when writing Twilight 
of the Idols and moved from meliorism to movement rhetoric. It is not our 
purpose here to resolve these interpretations. Our discussion of Dewey’s 
views on war and peace is not intended to offer him as an exemplar. 
Instead, we use Dewey as an example of the travail of thought; the hard 
ground that must be traveled when one puts aside the solace of purity, 
aloofness, and absolutism and tries to act intelligently in an aleatory 
world. Jay Martin recounts an episode near the end of Dewey’s life when 
he offered advice to young students in philosophy: 


He [Dewey] remarked that Hegel accused Schelling of changing his 
mind over and over again through the course of his career and carrying 
on his philosophical education in public . . . Then he paused for a 
moment, and said slowly, “Where else would one carry out one’s 
philosophical education?” 


Thus, we discuss Dewey here as an example of a public philosophical 
education, where the process of thinking is more salient than the 
products of thought. 

Thus, for our purposes it is relevant to note that Dewey supported 
World War I as a response to what he took to be the rise of totalitarian 
ideologies and their threat to the growth of democratic movements. His 
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support for Woodrow Wilson’s League of Nations was grounded in the 
same belief. By the early 1920s, the consequences of war and the 
distortions of the manufactured peace had changed his mind. Through- 
out the 1920s, Dewey was a leading spokesman for the Outlawry of War 
campaign. It is important to use the language of campaign, not move- 
ment, here, while not de-valuing the moral steadfastness and dedication 
of its proponents. Dewey’s explanation of his involvement is worth 
noting. For Dewey, the campaign was, 


not the moral proposition to abolish wars. It is the more fundamental 
proposition to abolish the war system as an authorized and legally 
sanctioned institution. The first idea is either utopian at present or 
merely sentiment. This other proposition, to abolish the war system as 
an authorized, established institution sanctioned by law, contemplated 
by law, is practical.”® 


Here, we have Dewey applying the pragmatic method, working at the 
level of consequences rather than causes, struggling to find a way to be 
an effective moral agent in the issues of the day rather than an abstract 
speculator, focusing on war as a system of distorted and pernicious 
institutions, rather than as a product of particular individuals or na- 
tions. For Dewey, war and violence limited and corrupted the possibili- 
ties of associations among individuals, nations, and the world commu- 
nity and with this the possibilities for growth and becoming human. 

Dewey’s statement on the Outlawry of War makes this connection 
between peace and democracy explicit. 


The complete project of outlawry . . . included four main points; first, 
modification of international law to take war out of the category of 
legitimate means of solving disputes, this change to be effected by 
national plebiscites to insure the education and registration of public 
opinion; second, revision and codification of international law to insure 
harmony of all its parts with the new action; third, the formation of an 
international court of justice which should have affirmative jurisdic- 
tion with respect to disputes likely to lead to war; fourth, provision that, 
in accord with the tenor of article 1, section 8 of the Constitution of the 
United States, each nation should make offenses against the law of 
nations crimes under domestic law, so that war breeders would be tried 
and punished in their own country.” 


What is important about Dewey’s statement beyond the specific policies 
proposed is that Dewey was adamant that war be outlawed through 
democratic politics. For Dewey, democracy was more than a system or form 
of government; rather it was the paradigmatic form of social life, a conjoint 
communicated activity in which a full and free sharing and interplay across 
multiple forms of association could foster the growth and realization of 
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human potential. And where such democratic publics did not exist, it was the 
fundamental responsibility of nations and the world community to provide 
the educational opportunities and social institutions to see that they were 
created. On the eve of the Second World War he wrote: 


There is no single force so completely destructive of personal freedom 
as is modern war. Not merely the life and property of individuals are 
subjected by war to external control, but also their very thought and 
their power to give them expression. War is a kind of wholesale moral 
enslavement of entire populations. Peace is a necessary and urgent 
condition of attainment of the goal of freedom.*! 


Dewey’s words seem tragically timely today. For Dewey, outlawry of war 
served as an end and a means for the larger campaign of developing and 
extending democratic politics and democratic education at home and 
around the world. When, after Pearl Harbor, Dewey conceded that his 
nation needed to enter the war, he spent his time not supporting the war 
effort, but rather in ameliorating the evil consequences that arise when 
war becomes unavoidable. 


Conclusion 


We know, ofcourse, that the campaign to outlaw war did not succeed. 


Absolutisms still abound; the mavens of movements still abstract an- 
tagonisms and render them incommensurable, while legitimating the 
use of force to achieve “peace.” Instead of succumbing, as so many have, 
to the allure of some utopian sentimentality or partisan tunnel vision, 
Dewey remained committed to the deep meanings of democracy. In 1941, 
in the midst of another crisis, Dewey wrote: 


The claim to possession of absolute truth, and of final, unalterable 
standards might be practically harmless, it might conceivably be even 
a boon, if everybody had the same set of absolute truths and standards, 
or if there were in existence some method by which differences could be 
amicably worked out and men brought to agreement. What upholders 
of absolute principles always forget is the vulnerability of their implicit 
assumption that the principles, which they advance, are the absolute 
principles, which any can accept. The claim to possession of first and 
final truths is, in short, an appeal to final arbitration by force. For when 
the claim to possession of the truths by which life should be directed is 
asserted to have its origin outside of anything in actual experience, and 
when the claim is asserted to be incapable of being tested by anything 
in experience, and nevertheless different systems are asserted to 
possess ultimate truth, there is no reasonable, no practical way of 
negotiating their differences. Stark and absolute opposition and the 
conflict covers the whole situation. The only way is trial by force.** 
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As we finish writing this paper, the Iraqi war is ending, but we are told 
that the war on terrorism is endless. The events leading to the war revolved 
around absolutes and abstract antagonisms regarding religion, totalitari- 
anism, empire, markets, and the source of terror in the world. In a recent 
essay, Paul Berman argues that Sayyid Qutb’s writing, grounded in ideas 
of purity, totality, and martyrdom, provide the philosophical foundation of 
the Al Qaeda movement. Berman worries that the defenders of liberal 
ideas have no corresponding philosophy with which to counter such 
philotyranny. We are not sure Berman is right. Much of the American war 
effort has been grounded in another version of absolute logic. Against such 
absolutes, our pragmatism insists upon the possibilities of peaceful recon- 
ciliation and the formation of new and more inclusive publics through the 
“unceasing effort to break down the walls of class, of unequal opportunity, 
of color, race, sect, and nationality, which estrange human beings from one 
another.” This is the pragmatic expression of a credible hope in successful, 
though never perfect and pure, campaigns for democracy, democratic 
education, and world peace. 
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On the Union of Environment and Effects, Theory, and Practice 


In the discourse on education, whether of professional educators or in 
terms of the systems and processes of education, much significance is 
placed upon two discrete yet interconnected concepts. These concepts are 
environment and effectiveness. In broad terms environment is understood 
as the place and climate in which the educational experience takes place, 
and effectiveness is understood as the quality of that experience’s out- 
come, especially when compared to the ideals expressed in its objectives. 
Effective is a relational term. It is crucial to note that the term ‘effective’ 
has become an empty slogan in educational discourse. Policies and 
curriculum recommendations have been proposed on the basis of ‘effec- 
tiveness’ without identifying and justifying the values or ideals that guide 
these proposals and the possible outcomes for students. Janice Stein 
reminds us of the distinction between efficiency as an end and efficiency 
as a means to achieving a greater end. She warns that the former leads to 
a “cult of efficiency.” The same holds with regard to “effectiveness.” 

Environment and effectiveness might be considered discrete con- 
cepts in terms of how they could be addressed and adjudicated. One 
might wish to consider “traditional” educational environments like 
schools as only the isolated places and climates where education occurs. 
Similarly one might wish to consider the effectiveness of a particular 
methodology and how well it compares with the ideals it sets out for itself, 
or against the outcomes of other methodologies. 
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The challenge presented by attempts to consider either environ- 
ments or effectiveness as mutually independent and discrete examples 
is huge. The use of these terms in language illustrates the point. For 
instance, effectiveness is often used elliptically in the education profes- 
sions. If a method is deemed effective, oftentimes the meaning elided in 
that reckoning is that the method is effective toward a positive educa- 
tional outcome. However, this usage does not have to preclude the other 
possibilities, say perhaps that another method or technique may be less 
effective in achieving the desired outcomes, or may even have undesir- 
able or unforeseen different effects. Although in a milieu that considers 
outcomes as effective or ineffective in relation to how well they compare 
against the desired outcome, such is only a partial consideration of the 
effects of education. Effects may be negative, and the effectiveness of a 
technique may also be understood as its negative outcome. 

Understanding effects and effectiveness in this way is the same 
understanding John Dewey lends to educational experience. In this case 
experience is anoun that needs an adjective to qualify it as good, mediocre, 
or poor. So too is effect. It must be understood in relation to something, 
since for good or for ill, effects will always be happening in education. A 
learner may have a good or bad experience, and good experiences will 
likely lead to good effects just as much as bad experiences will lead to ill 
effects. As effects are inevitable in education, so are environments, and 
although environments and effects might be considered conceptually 
distinct, in practice they are not. There is a relationship between the two 
insofar as educational experiences will always happen within educational 
environments, and environments will always have effects. 

This paper offers a discussion of insights from John Dewey and Paulo 
Freire’s work and the contribution of these insights to the issue of 
environment and effectiveness in education. Both theorists make recom- 
mendations on the importance of the quality of a high level of learner 
involvement in constructing the educational experience. Through an 
interpretation of Dewey’s and Freire’s framework, it will be argued that 
learners will benefit most from involvement in an environment that 
requires their highest level of involvement in the construction and 
framing of knowledge so as to transform their lives from association in 
society to association in community. The distinction between community 
and society is made by Ferdinand Ténnies, who “argued that the growth 
of capitalism since the Middle Ages had led to the gradual disappearance 
of traditional community, based on custom and tradition and a sense of 
belonging.” In its place was the emergence of modern society “and with 
it individualism, competition, and relationships merely contractual and 
impersonal.”* Relationships and associations that are “conceived of as 
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real and organic life” that is “intimate, private, and exclusive living 
together™ are those that carry the essential characteristics of gemein- 
schaft. The relationships characteristic of gesellschaft are those that are 
“imaginary and mechanical [in] structure” and that one enters “as one 
goes into a strange country.” In our interpretation, gemeinschaft holds 
relationships as ends in themselves, whereas in gesellschaft relation- 
ships are considered as only means. Students’ involvement in the 
construction and framing of knowledge, it is suggested, will be the 
catalyst for transformation of social associations based on society to 
associations based on community. 

Dewey and Freire both claim, on moral and epistemological grounds, 
that the framework of association based upon the notion of community is 
preferable to that of society. Their point is that a transformation from 
society to community is to be preferred because the individualism and 
competition of society lead to alienation and fragmentation, which in some 
sense leads to a form of reductionism.’ Epistemologically, their solutions 
are consistent with constructivist notions of knowledge. Constructivism 
requires the full participation of individuals, and a community framework 
is more conducive to the co-construction of knowledge. 

Although Dewey and Freire worked in different contexts,* there are at 
least two main points of contact between John Dewey and Paulo Freire. 
First, both are concerned with the creation of a new social order and an 
outcome that transforms education. This transformation is prescribed so 
that the structure and effects of education bring about a new public life and 
enactment of morality that emphasizes the importance of (the) community 
as a larger educative environment.’ After the creation ofa new social order 
the second point in common between Dewey and Freire is that praxis 
characterizes this new order. Praxis is the mingling and marriage of 
theory and practice, and it implies the creation of a society of reflective 
practitioners or practical theorists. This creation announces a prescription 
that the building of a community, as opposed to the maintenance of a 
society, requires the genuine acknowledgement and proper establishment 
of the powers and purposes of those taught. Furthermore it prescribes that 
the creation of such powerful and purposeful individuals is for the 
purposes of both individual and communal aims, as both individuals and 
communities depend on each other. Both Dewey and Freire have as a point 
of contact the necessity of education as a personal and communal form of 
liberation and strengthening. 

The next section offers an interpretation of Dewey’s notion of 
educational environment as it arises from his theory of democracy, and 
the effects of such an environment on the relationship between student, 
teacher and community. Central to this account is Dewey’s notion of how 
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slavery may exist in a democracy, a notion that hinders the development 
of community in which the learner would be actively involved in the 
creation of meaningful learning. Following the discussion of Dewey, the 
next section focuses on aspects of Freire’s understanding of oppression, 
conscientizacao, community and social transformation—an understand- 
ing that can be used to lead to a more sophisticated appreciation of just 
educational environments. This explication is done in concert with a 
comparison to the discussion of Dewey. The conclusion points to the work 
of Marshall McLuhan as a heuristic for appreciating the weight an 
interpretation of environment holds in the work of Dewey and Freire. 


Dewey’s Democratic Environment and Community 


The educational environment is paramount in Dewey’s understand- 
ing and prescription for the maximum effectiveness of education. His 
approach to community building is through a democratic environment, 
which in the educational context contributes to the maximum of desir- 
able or good effects and learning experience. For Dewey a desirable and 
good effect is that experience or environment which leads to more or 
continued growth.” In his call for democracy, however, Dewey is cau- 
tious to be sure that he does not slip into a strictly chauvinistic preference 
for American democracy. Dewey is looking for an answer that bears more 
scrutiny than the justification that democracy is desirable simply be- 
cause it is American. 

Dewey answers this issue about democracy in Experience and Edu- 
cation. He wonders if an egocentric American preference for (the Ameri- 
can brand of) democracy might not be a parallel and equally valid claim 
to those of other cultures who might egocentrically prefer fascism or 
communism. Considering this he arrives at an answer that is consistent 
with his views on experience: that a democratic environment is prefer- 
able because it promotes and requires a higher level of involvement in the 
construction of knowledge and social intercourse. His three arguments 
for the preference of democracy are that it promotes a better quality of 
human experience, it holds regard for individual freedom as a necessary 
condition of this experience, and it promotes decision-making and social 
construction made through consensus and cooperation: 


Can we find any reason that does not ultimately come down to the belief 
that democratic social arrangements promote a better quality of human 
experience, one which is more widely accessible and enjoyed, than do 
non-democratic and anti-democratic forms of social life? Does not the 
principle of regard for individual freedom and for decency and kindli- 
ness of human relations come back in the end to the conviction that 
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these things are tributary to a higher quality of experience on the part 
of a greater number than are methods of repression and coercion or 
force? Is not the reason for our preference that we believe that mutual 
consultation and convictions reached through persuasion, make pos- 
sible a better quality of experience than can otherwise be provided on 
any wide scale?! 


It might be added as a matter of interpretation that a participatory 
democracy, rather than a representative democracy, is what Dewey 
upholds as the pinnacle of his democratic prescription. The experiential 
justification is based on rationality, for in a democratic environment one 
must persuade others using reasons and rational argument rather than 
force and coercion. Further to the cognitive core of his justification, 
Dewey holds that in the experience of deciding what to do, rather than 
being told what to do, there is a construction of epistemological aware- 
ness in the democratic subjects, for they have learned through the 
theorizing, rationalizing, and practice of their knowledge. 

Note that in Dewey’s prescriptions on the link between democracy, 
experience, and education there is no explicit split made between the 
way education is organized as a social institution and the curriculum or 
content of the educational experience. Democratic education could be 
understood in this split-off way, however, within a situation of a strict 
gulf between institutional governance and delivery of instruction in the 
formal curriculum. The operation of such an institution could be man- 
aged through the equal participation of trustees, management, instruc- 
tors, and students. Assuming that in the traditional schools there is a 
split between ‘curricular’ learning in the formal sense and the social 
learning of the ‘hidden curriculum,’” topics like ‘school rules’ might be 
pertinent to such a democracy. However, insofar as it leaves the content 
and organization of students’ instructional lives to be dominated by the 
instructors, who tell them what to learn and at what rate, its effect 
confuses the student. In one instance the student is given some demo- 
cratic managerial or political power, but in the next instance is governed 
under a paternalistic relationship. The student is thus caught between 
two incompatible sets of relationships. Although on the surface no 
educator would agree that it is appropriate to deliberately confuse” a 
learner, conceptually that is what happens under such a split. In an 
environment of confusion, the effects will begin with students attempt- 
ing to cope with this experience, which is more than likely not a positive 
one. Dewey defines experience as the transaction that occurs between a 
person and his or her environment, and he considers an environment to 
be the various conditions that stimulate the person’s needs and capaci- 
ties to create the experience.“ 
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Dewey’s understanding of environments and effects should be read 
positively, if one assumes that Dewey is arguing for the significance of 
environments in creating positive educational experiences. Returning to 
a situation of incongruous confusion, however, it is revealed that Dewey’s 
understandings of environment and experience are not limited to describ- 
ing what would generally be regarded as positive educational outcomes, 
unless the perpetual experiences of incoherence and confusion are some- 
how strangely framed as the desirable ends of education. Dewey might 
argue that an environment can have good effects, but if its effects can be 
good it must be recognized that they can also influence for ill. Some other 
solution must be had that does away with any split between the gover- 
nance of educational institutions and the enactment of a curriculum. It is 
in this sense that we can turn to a more positive reading of Dewey. 

The democratic view of education has the potential to go beyond the 
mere governance and policy-making of trustees, which is then handed 
down to management, instructors, and students as a way of organizing 
the preconditions to studying a certain body of knowledge. The environ- 
mental aspect of participatory democracy enters here. If the interaction 
of purposes, needs, and desires is to be coherent with the experience 
being had then conceptually there must be some way in which to bring 
about this order so that it achieves some positive educational outcome. 
In setting up a picture of the traditional non-democratic school Dewey is 
incrementally making the case that the involvement of students is 
needed so that they can have some voice and genuine input into the 
framing of their purposes, needs, and desires in an educational context. 
Dewey is cautious to represent traditional schools fairly, so that what he 
hopes to be an accurate description does not turn into a caricature. That 
said, he asserts that the operations of traditional schools are too depen- 
dent upon the teacher’s imperative voice because orderly social and 
learning behaviour is too dependent upon obedience to adult direction. 
He goes on to say that 


[t]he school was not a group or community held together by participa- 
tion in common activities. Consequently, the normal, proper conditions 
of control were lacking. Their absence was made up for, by the direct 
intervention of the teacher, who, as the saying went, “kept order.” He 
[sic] kept it because order was in the teacher’s keeping, instead of 
residing in the shared work being done." 


The beginnings of a democratic environment lie in framing the purposes, 
needs, and desires into a context so that order and coherence are kept by 
the doing of shared work. The environment of participatory democracy 
is the place where the governance and construction of community and its 
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knowledge are mutually dependent. It is also the place that espouses 
personal and social freedom as its end. 

Recalling Dewey’s claim that democracy ought to be preferred over 
fascism or communism because in his estimation it allows the greatest 
amount of participation and the best possible educational experience, it 
might also be claimed that democracy is preferable because it allows for 
the greatest possible individual and social freedom. The variance in 
types of democracy and degrees of freedom, however, makes this state- 
ment potentially problematic. Given the possibility of many outcomes 
from this variance, the several degrees of freedom and ‘un-freedom’ that 
remain can make the claims of democracy to allowing the most freedom 
challenging to accept. For instance, the democratic structure of gover- 
nance might be representative and only require that voters participate 
once every three, four, or five years in selecting the person or group of 
people who will then act autocratically in governing their school board, 
municipality, or country. 

Freedom might also mean living in a social structure that allows 
some people to make a lot of money, but at the expense of others who, in 
order to survive, are dependent upon the excessively high-priced goods 
that those few people sell.'° This might be the picture of American 
capitalism. Dewey describes how the feelings of freedom can be decep- 
tive, even within a democracy. In a discussion of the effects of technology, 
he describes how an effect of machines has been an increase in the 
amount of leisure time available to people, and that the release of human 
labour from tasks now accomplished by machines has freed the human 
mind for thought about other topics, and for higher order thinking. He 
claims, however, that when education for those who work as manual 
labourers is limited to very rudimentary engagement with higher-order 
topics, that the opportunity to take advantage of time afforded us by 
machines is lost. This failure releases a major consequence upon the rest 
of society: a consequence that can be extended to show that these people 
have become slaves to the purposes of another: 


More fundamental is the fact that the great majority of workers have 
no insight into the social aims of their pursuits and no direct personal 
interest in them. The results actually achieved are not the ends of their 
actions, but only of their employers. They do what they do, not freely 
and intelligently, but for the sake of the wage earned. It is this fact 
which makes the action illiberal, and which will make any education 
designed to simply give skill in such undertakings illiberal and im- 
moral. The activity is not free because not freely participated in." 


It is inferred from this quotation that Dewey is making the case that 
attending to respect for persons and the intrinsic value of their activity 
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will free these people from their slavery. On the contrary to submitting 
to a system that enforces the enacting of others’ purposes, Dewey 
claims that participatory democracy and freedom might work hand-in- 
hand so as to break down relationships of dependent and independent, 
or oppressor and oppressed: “[iJt is, then, a sound instinct which 
identifies freedom with power to frame purposes and to execute or carry 
into effect purposes so framed. Such freedom is in turn identical with 
self-control; for the formation of purposes and the organization of 
means to execute them are the work of intelligence.”'* The emphasis on 
an environment that promotes freedom shows, for Dewey, the signifi- 
cance of the purposes and powers of those taught, which has been 
consistently alluded to up to this point. 

To deny one his or her purposes and powers is to enslave that person, 
and Dewey continues the above passage by discussing the route out of 
slavery. Dewey notes that Plato defines a slave as one who enacts the 
purposes of another, or whois at the mercy of his or her own blind desires. 
He emphatically asserts that this description of slavery demonstrates 
the shortcoming of traditional education insofar as there is a failure to 
attract the student's active and cooperative participation. It also empha- 
sizes the soundness of progressive education, given its attention to the 
importance of the learner’s engagement in the self-formation and direc- 
tion of his or her learning. 

Irrespective of how well slavery is conceptually understood, how- 
ever, the question of how exactly it emerges in an institutional school, or 
in the educational environment in general, is left open. If the goal of 
education is understood to be the opening of possibility to students, or to 
give students the powers and skills by which to be good and productive 
citizens in a society, then how and why does one become enslaved or 
initiated into the patterns of slavery by education? 

Dewey describes his answer to this question in The School and 
Society. Perhaps in contrast to a notion of slavery from antiquity or 
colonial times, where a person or a class of persons was marked as slave 
or slaves and explicitly bought or sold for their labour qua the property 
of their master, Dewey describes a more subtle form of slavery. In the 
form Dewey describes, as extracted from Plato, he points to the patterns 
or institutions in society that might give one the impression of freedom, 
but do not alter the situation where one person enacts the purposes of 
another. Rather than being encouraged to assert an individually or 
group constructed enterprise, some people are enslaved by the loss of 
power due to conformity; what Dewey would hope to be their intrinsic 
disposition to productivity is instead replaced by waiting in anticipation 
of the teacher’s command. He suggests that imitation is native to the 
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learner, but is worthwhile only insofar as it becomes a means to assist 
him or her enact his or her own wishes. He claims that while a teacher 
often has to rely upon dictated direction, it is only because the learner has 
no idea of his or her own of what is to be done, and why it is to be done. 
He writes: “Instead, therefore, of gaining power of control by conforming 
to directions, [the learner] is really losing it—made dependent upon an 
external source.”!* Thus the purpose and effect of a democratic environ- 
ment in education is to break down these instances of implicit and latent 
slavery,” and bring forth more positive effects by involving the learners 
more subjectively in their own learning. 

The educational effectiveness of a democratic environment is em- 
phasized too in Democracy and Education: 


The required beliefs cannot be hammered in; the needed attitudes 
cannot be plastered on. But the particular medium in which an 
individual exists leads him to see and feel one thing rather than 
another; it leads him to have certain plans in order that he may act 
successfully with others; it strengthens some beliefs and weakens 
others as a condition of winning the approval of others. Thus it 
gradually produces in him a certain system of behavior, a certain 
disposition of action. The words “environment,” “medium” [emphasis 
added] denote something more than surroundings which encompass an 
individual. They denote the specific continuity of the surroundings with 
his own active tendencies.” 


In this 1916 work Dewey’s description of the importance and significance 
of environment and its effects seems to anticipate Marshall McLuhan’s 
work from the 1960s.” The passage just quoted may be read and 
understood as a pedagogical prescription for methodology, something 
consistent with a claim that positive educational effect is best gained 
when a student is allowed to learn by experience, rather than by a 
didactic abstraction which is seemingly pointless and out of context. This 
being said, however, it is recalled that the environment of Dewey’s 
individual is more than just his or her physical surroundings. It is also 
the people and social intercourse into which he or she is immersed. 
Further to the connection with McLuhan there is the significance of the 
continuity with the individual and his environment. In a non-democratic 
setting where the content of the formal curriculum, a curriculum which 
in Dewey’s United States would espouse the merits of democracy, is not 
coherent with the de facto operation of the school institution, there is 
created a discontinuity in the student that begets confusion and frustra- 
tion. This discontinuity and confusion is, in McLuhan’s language, the 
message or effect of the environment.” In Dewey’s estimation such an 
arrangement and its tenuous relationship with democracy brings about an 
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inference that attention to the environment, an attention that can be 
brought about with participatory democracy, will be a solution which 
builds back this continuity. In McLuhan’s terms these words of Dewey’s 
demonstrate that the message of a democratic environment is continuity. 
It is a medium of participation in society, and it is the characteristic of a 
society that is predisposed toward the continual construction of knowledge 
and dedicated to the solution of problems in the interests of all. 

The continuity of the democratic environment thus extends far 
beyond the mere technicalities of governance or the occasional meeting 
to set the direction of a policy or to settle a dispute. Democracy, as Dewey 
has it, is a participatory medium or environment that is by far more akin 
to a lifestyle than it is to a compartmentalized or ‘pigeon holed’ concep- 
tion of governance.” Although Dewey discusses the individual it must be 
recalled that a complete understanding of Dewey’s system includes an 
emphasis on the social individual, and therefore the group. True to the 
importance of environments, he includes the communal and social 
aspects of education in his democratic system. To the end of understand- 
ing this view of the social life in education Dewey writes an extensive 
paragraph in Democracy and Education that, although long, is worth 
quoting in its entirety so that this communal emphasis may be explicitly 
contrasted with any potential contentions that he is individualistic: 


Since a democratic society repudiates the principle of external authority, 
it must find a substitute in voluntary disposition and interest; these can 
be created only by education. But there is a deeper explanation. A 
democracy is more than a form of government; it is primarily a mode of 
associated living, of conjoint communicated experience. The extension in 
space of the number of individuals who participate in an interest so that 
each has to refer his own action to that of others, and to consider the 
action of others to give point and direction to his own, is equivalent to the 
breaking down of those barriers of class, race, and national territory 
which kept men [sic] from perceiving the full import of their activity.” 


Thus the effect of democracy in education is not meant to be only the 
achievement of individual goals, or the production of egocentric super- 
individuals, but the construction of a whole community based upon 


cohesiveness and sensitivity to the implications of each individual 
action, for good or for ill, on the lives of all. 


Freire on the Environment 
of Oppression and Social Transformation 


Paulo Freire and John Dewey are both concerned with transforming 
their communities and the individuals within their communities, even 
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though each is writing in his own political and national context. Their 
concern comes together with the emphasis both places on positive 
environmental effects to enable the industry of citizens toward commu- 
nity building. Dewey addresses this topic by writing on how participatory 
democracy accomplishes this task, and Freire addresses it by speaking 
of an association in learning that has the goal of ending oppressive 
relationships. Where Dewey was writing in the context of American 
education and was experimenting with his ideas through the laboratory 
school” so that learners, and especially the children in institutional 
education, might have an experience with more positive effects, Freire 
was writing in the context of adult education. Freire’s goal was the 
practical one of ending the oppressor-oppressed relationship that char- 
acterized society during his lifetime in Brazil, a relationship that was 
characterized by a rich and powerful minority dominating the majority 
class of poor and powerless people.”’ Although both Dewey’s and Freire’s 
programs of education were aimed at enabling two different groups of 
people in two different places, their works share a similar understanding 
of the dialogical and communal conception of education, and a similar 
emphasis on the importance of taking seriously the context of education: 
individual, social, and political. 

In the introduction to Pedagogy of the Oppressed Richard Shaull 
provides a summary of Freire’s work that shows the conditions Freire 
wanted to improve and how he wanted to accomplish their improvement. 
Under conditions that are conceptually similar to those of the students 
about whom Dewey speaks, the adults Freire observes live and work in 
institutionalized situations that enslave them to the purposes of another. 
These conditions are not just temporary and dependent upon the enslaved 
peoples’ free choice to enter into and exit from them as they please, but are 
systemic and cyclical. Without external intervention into this cyclical 
system the oppressed people are unfortunately unequipped to free them- 
selves. The education system is a part of this cycle that enforces a static 
view of the world and keeps the oppressors in positions of privilege and the 
oppressed in positions of disadvantage. While education does not repre- 
sent the whole of the system that enacts oppression, Freire’s solution is to 
regard it as a significant enough part of the cycle that to disrupt its 
systemic power as an instrument of oppression will end the cycle of 
oppression. Shaull notes that Freire became conscious of the fact that the 
pathetic situation of the poor in Brazil was not a result of their innate 
lethargy or ignorance, but rather was directly related to their victimiza- 
tion under the system of economic, social, and political oppression. Similar 
to the students Dewey describes—those who passively awaited the com- 
mands of the teacher—Shaull notes that Freire found that the oppressed 
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adults had also slipped into a pattern of robotic passivity, which Freire 
alludes to as “the culture of silence”: 


Rather than being encouraged and equipped to know and respond to the 
concrete realities of their world, they were kept “submerged” in a 
situation in which such critical awareness and response were practi- 
cally impossible. And it became clear to him that the whole educational 
system was one of the major instruments for the maintenance of this 
culture of silence.” 


The important accompaniment to this statement is, of course, that 
Freire’s desire to end the oppressed-oppressor relationship is not merely 
to place the oppressed people into positions where they can oppress 
others, or oppress their former oppressors. The desire, rather, is to put 
an end to the system of oppression in itself—the system that keeps people 
in positions of oppressor and oppressed—so that there is no more social 
stratification based on privilege, and no more enslavement of one person 
or group of people to the purposes of another. His method is to begin the 
social transformation by transforming the system of education, which 
was once an instrument of oppression, into a means of revolution. 

According to Freire, transforming a society so that it exists without 
oppression means putting an end to the system of oppression. He is clear 
that ending oppression will not happen if one oppressive system is 
overthrown and replaced by another. The liberators thus cannot become 
the new oppressors and owners of privilege as the prize for having 
overthrown the former oppressors. The goal is transformation or revolu- 
tion as opposed to rebellion, a distinction that is drawn from inference. 
The language that Freire uses in Pedagogy of the Oppressed implies that 
this distinction rests in the way that the system of oppression is affected 
by the change. If change occurs in an oppressive society so that new 
leaders emerge but the oppressor-oppressed system remains, then that 
constitutes a rebellion. In contrast, if change occurs so that the tradi- 
tional notion of leadership is displaced by a critical/democratic concep- 
tion,” so that there is a raising of consciousness among society as a whole, 
and so that the system of oppression and enslavement ends, then that 
constitutes a transformation or revolution: 


Resolution of the oppressor-oppressed contradiction indeed implies the 
disappearance of the oppressors as a dominant class. However, the 
restraints imposed by the former oppressed on their oppressors, so that 
the latter cannot reassume their former position, do not constitute 
oppression. An act is oppressive only when it prevents men [sic] from 
being more than fully human. Accordingly, these necessary restraints 
do not in themselves signify that yesterday’s oppressed have become 
today’s oppressors. Acts which prevent the restoration of the oppressive 
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regime cannot be compared with those by which a few men [sic] deny the 
majority their right to be human.* 


While in Pedagogy of the Oppressed Freire does not speak explicitly 
about democracy or a democratic system of education,*! he does speak 
about something similar to the function of a participatory democracy 
when he speaks in terms of enacting conscientizacao. Conscientizacao is 
the process of making people aware of their situation, especially when 
they are oppressed, so that they then act upon it instead of resigning 
themselves to it. By the leveling of privilege in society and the involve- 
ment of all in governance there is the beginning of a democratic frame- 
work because all of its construction, privilege of participation, and 
benefit of social growth is shared. 

The construction of society by its members is also a significant part 
of Freire’s work that resembles Dewey’s democracy. Freire’s call for 
conscientizacao is similar to Dewey’s lament that there is little opportu- 
nity for the student to engage with his or her own purposes and powers 
in an education system that was centered about the teacher, but takes 
the significance of this environmental effect (or message) further. Where 
for Dewey this effect of traditional education was limited to the negation 
of that particular student’s potential input into the construction of 
society,” for Freire the loss Dewey notices carries further implications. 
For Freire not only is there a loss of positive potential output from that 
student, there is also the effect of that student being relegated into a 
system that is based on oppression. In such an educational system as the 
one Freire criticizes the learner is both placed into an undesirable 
situation and not given the means by which to improve his or her life and 
the lives of those in his or her environment. There is little or no positive 
growth in society or in its members, and soin McLuhan’s terms the effect 
or message of the education system is the same as the content of that 
message: the structure of society is unchanging and unchangeable. 


The teacher talks about reality as if it were motionless, static, compart- 
mentalized, and predictable. Or else he expounds on a topic completely 
alien to the existential experience of the students. His task is to “fill” the 
students with the contents of his narration—contents which are de- 
tached from reality, disconnected from the tonality that engendered 
them and could give them significance. Words are emptied of their 
concreteness and become a hollow, alienated, and alienating verbosity.* 


This message or effect brings about a second message. That second 
message is that a system that does not allow change will therefore 
preclude any opportunity for its members to enact their own purposes 
and energy into the construction of society. The alienating experience of 
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which Freire speaks could be summarized with a Deweyan lament that 
the potential for growth experiences through the democratic construc- 
tion of society is thus eliminated. 

To the creation of growth experiences, one of the most compelling 
points toward the democratization of the educational experience in 
Pedagogy of the Oppressed is that the generation of the content from 
which society will grow and from which the community will be built 
comes from the people for whom it is intended. Conscientizacao, or the 
raising of consciousness in the group or individual, comes from the union 
of action and thought. This union, or praxis, is the feature of a democratic 
arrangement which, for Dewey, would not lend itself to enslavement 
because it would require that one shape his or her own purposes for his 
or her own self, based on critical reflection, so that they do not slip into 
selfish and blind desires. 

For Freire the ability to shape one’s own desires and purposes within 
the community is also the requisite for developing a system transformed 
out of oppression and into a new order. Freire writes: 


I must re-emphasize that the generative theme ... can only be appre- 
hended in the men-world [sic] relationship. To investigate the genera- 
tive theme is to investigate man’s [sic] thinking about reality and man’s 
action upon reality, which is his [sic] praxis. For precisely this reason, 
the methodology proposed requires that the investigators and the 
people (who would normally be considered objects of that investigation) 
should act as co-investigators ... [and] take possession of that reality.* 


The notion of co-investigators is also a very important prescriptive 
feature of Freire’s work that links it to the democratic arrangements that 
Dewey upholds. For the purposes of the learner to be fulfilled his or her 
own interest to shape learning must be respected, and not stifled. This 
is a learning environment that, in both Dewey’s and Freire’s work, is held 
up in contrast to the environment of traditional education and the 
environment of systemic oppression. In this sense of a transformed 
environment the professional teacher takes the role of one who enables 
learning and lets the learner learn, and does not do anything to make his 
or her self an obstacle to that learning. A significant part of that learning 
is to practice the process of discovery and initiative, and so unlike the 
teacher in the traditional school whose practice makes the students into 
passive and receptive automatons, the teacher in this sense does not 
pretend to be the final authority based on his or her expertise in a 
particular area of scholastic content. Rather the teacher is only expert at 
teaching, and in the areas of content allows the learners to become 
expert, perhaps more expert than the teacher. 
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The same allowance for expertise might also be applied to engagement 
with the hidden curriculum. In this sense the student becomes the teacher, 
and the teacher becomes the student. Ifthe revolution and transformation 
is to take place in the educational environments of schools and workplaces, 
as opposed to a battlefield in the arena of civil war, then this sharing of the 
teacher and student roles between professional educators and learners is 
congruent with how Freire prescribes a proper revolution or transforma- 
tion should take place: “The revolutionary process is dynamic, and it is in 
this continuing dynamics, in the praxis of the people with the revolution- 
ary leaders, that the people and the leaders learn both dialogue and the use 
of power.”** The emphasis in Freire’s notion of revolution, following its 
distinction from the instantaneous change of regime through civil war or 
coup d état, is upon its heuristic perpetuity. Revolution, or transformation, 
is a continuous process that is congruent with the place of growth in 
Dewey’s work. When revolution begins and the regime of oppression is 
ended, the process of transformation and building of a non-oppressive 
community continues. As long as the consciousness of purposes of the 
people in community are recognized and served, there will be no attitude 
of static numbness. 


Conclusions 


The environmental effects that both Dewey and Freire point to in 
education come from a pragmatic philosophical grounding in pedagogy. 
That principle in play is akin to the claim that knowledge of the right 
does not necessarily mean right doing (necessary, but not sufficient 
condition), and that one therefore must learn right doing in order to 
know and do right. The emphasis is on the doing action of creating 
community and knowledge, rather than on the receiving action of being 
told what to learn and where to fit into society. For Dewey democracy 
is merely a concept that will never be realized until the community 
enacts it, and which will never be learned unless the democracy is 
experienced in an environment dedicated to being democratic. Simi- 
larly for Freire the oppressor-oppressed relationship will not end 
unless everyone is involved in the revolution (not rebellion) from the 
old society and into the new society based upon a newly constructed 
knowledge and conscientizacgao. The revolution that both theorists 
argue for, whether structured conceptually on democracy or 
conscientizacao, have in common the ‘intelligent’ involvement of all 
people in the construction of their environment and the negotiation of 
their environment’s effects. Participation wipes out arbitrariness. 
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Marshall McLuhan describes the effect of environment in terms of 
how changes in technology affect society, but his work connects with 
discussion on Dewey, Freire, and education insofar as he discusses the 
environmental effects of technology and media as shaping environ- 
ments, both old and new. When McLuhan claims that “the medium is the 
message,”*’ he does not mean that the content of the medium, say a 
dramatic play broadcast on television, is its message, but rather that the 
effect that television has upon the society into which it is introduced is 
its message. For instance the introduction of television to a society that 
did not before have it would bring the message of the creation of a mass 
public to which particular content could be delivered, or certain behavior 
characteristics of people with televisions, such as increased time spent 
in sedentary positions and less time doing physical exercise, studying, or 
engaged in conversations. When McLuhan claims in a later work that 
“the medium is the massage”* he means that the effects of a new 
medium, which might be shocking at first, soon become so assimilated 
into the society that they become patterned and habitual parts of the 
culture. The effects of the medium become taken for granted and 
accepted with the understanding that they are static. The reaction is 
narcotic, for the effects become so massaged into the society’s way of life 
that they become uncritically accepted and their impact goes unnoticed. 


In light of the discussion on Dewey and Freire, McLuhan’s insight points 
to a hidden curriculum that indoctrinates. 

McLuhan’s attitude toward the patterns of social living, whether in 
a climate of perpetual change or perpetual motionlessness is more 
hopeful than one which is resigned to fatalism. In response to the effects 
of new technology McLuhan takes a stance that these effects are not 
more powerful than the human spirit: 


There is absolutely no inevitability as long as there is a willingness to 
contemplate what is happening.*® 


All media work us over completely. They are so pervasive in their 
personal, political, economic, aesthetic, psychological, moral, ethical, 
and social consequences that they leave no part of us untouched, 
unaffected, unaltered. The medium is the massage. Any understanding 
of social and cultural change is impossible without a knowledge of the 
way media work as environments.” 


Writing in the context of his day, the 1950s and 1960s, when he noticed 
that the effects of mass media technology were rapidly changing the 
culture in which he lived, McLuhan’s call for reflection and contempla- 
tion shows that within an environment that he perceives to be submis- 
sive to the technological changes that are emerging from within it, that 
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there exists within humanity the power and potential for taking control 
of these changes and using them wisely so that they do not have negative 
effects. From an environment of fatalism he is calling for an environment 
that is more aware, less narcotic, and ‘more philosophical’. McLuhan’s 
call is the same kind that Dewey and Freire make when, both in his own 
context, they call for praxis rather than a split-up theory and practice. 
Portelli describes the dichotomy between theory and practice as one 
that is influenced heavily by a culture of positivism: “The emphasis is on 
procedures rather than value questions, on how to achieve the ends 
rather than why we should achieve the ends, on what fits into what 
counts as normal, regular and efficient rather than seriously acknowl- 
edging and exploring differences. And hence the result is a dichotomy 
between conception and execution.”*! Democracy and conscientizacao 
meet is in the way that they unify theory and practice, and acknowledge 
the potential of everyone in the community, no matter how different, to 
contribute to its construction. Contrary to a culture that keeps theory 
and practice split apart, Dewey and Freire both call for open-ended 
possibility, and the environments provided by conditions of democracy, 
or a space that embraces conscientizacao, allow for this sort of union. 
Portelli describes the split between theory and practice in a book 
dedicated to the education of teachers and the exploration of philosophi- 
cal problems that arise out of the teaching profession, and his observa- 
tion of the negative effects of keeping theory and practice apart, espe- 
cially in the context of teacher training, is made in line with Dewey: 


Consider the training schools for teachers—the normal schools. They 
occupy at present a somewhat anomalous position, intermediate be- 
tween the high school and the college, requiring the high-school prepa- 
ration, and involving a certain amount of college work. They are isolated 
from the higher subject-matter of scholarship, since, upon the whole, 
their object has been to train persons how to teach, rather than what to 
teach; while, if we go to the college, we find the other half of this 
isolation—learning what to teach, with almost a contempt for the 
methods of teaching. The college is shut off from contact with children 
and youth. Its members, toa great extent, away from home and forgetting 
their own childhood, become eventually teachers with a large amount of 
subject-matter at command, and little knowledge of how this is related 
to the minds of those to whom it is to be taught. In this division between 
what to teach and how to teach, each side suffers from the separation.” 


This echoes the suffering that Dewey notices in the effect of ignoring the 
powers and purposes of those taught, and what Freire calls the system 
that perpetuates oppression. Involvement ofall, inclusion of many ideas, 
and the continued reflection on what is being done and why is crucial to 
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the development of educational environments that have more positive 
effects as their outcomes. 
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(Freire, 1998). He is critical of it on moral grounds because of the tendency for 
competition to produce an environment of alienation, isolation, fragmentation. 

® Walter Feinberg and Carlos Alberto Torres (2001) place Dewey in the 
context of “a nationally based and rapidly-growing economy” to note “his 
emphasis on the progressive possibilities in American society” in the first half 
of the twentieth century (p.28). In the same place they contrast Freire’s location 
within the second half of the twentieth century in Brazil with “an increasingly 
global economy with a much greater awareness of environmental limits” and an 
emphasis on collective relationships of consciousness-raising and non-oppres- 
sion (p.28). 

° See Feinberg and Torres, pp.29-30 regarding this point in Dewey’s work, 
and Peter Roberts’ (1998) comment that Freire’s epistemological perspective is 
based upon knowledge “created through reflective action in a social world” 
(p.101). Roberts re-articulates this point in his summary of Freire’s moral 
principles (p.112). 

0 Experience and Education (1938) p.27 

'l Rxperience and Education, p.34. Also see Dewey (1903/1977) “Democracy 
in Education,”, p.233., and Dewey, (1937/1958). Democracy and Education in the 
World Today, p.87. 

2 Kohlberg (1971) describes hidden curriculum in terms of the definition 
shared by Jackson (1968) and Dreeben (1968). Kohlberg summarizes the hidden 
curriculum as “the unconscious shaping of teachers’ activities by the demands 
of classroom management and of the school as a social system [that] performs 
hidden services in adapting children to society.” Kohlberg goes on to say that 
“Jackson (1968) summarizes three central characteristics of school life: the 
crowds, the praise, and the power ... both Jackson and Dreeben stress the fact 
that the hidden curriculum provides a way-station between the personal 
relations of the family and the impersonal achievement and authority-oriented 
roles of adult occupational and sociopolitical life” (Kohlberg, 1971, pp.25-26). For 
a thorough examination of the ‘hidden curriculum,’ see John P. Portelli (1993). 

'3 “Confuse” is used here as opposed to “challenge,” where an educational 
challenge is presented with the expectation of resolution and a positive educa- 
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tional outcome. In this usage “to confuse” is suggested as the intentionally 
malicious or deliberately indifferent attitude toward presentation of an in- 
soluble and perpetually frustrating situation or problem so that it continues to 
frustrate the learner, and with no expectation or desire that it be solved. 

4 Experience and Education, pp.43-44 

‘5 Experience and Education, p.55, emphasis original 

'6 Peter Roberts places this situation and these conditions in Freire’s 
language of oppression: “The oppressed are afraid to embrace freedom ... 
[whereas] the oppressors are afraid of losing the ‘freedom’ to oppress” (Freire, 
Pedagogy of the Oppressed, p.23, cit in Roberts, p.109) 

7 Democracy and Education, p.260 

18 Hxperience and Education, p.67 

19 The School and Society, p.130 

20 That is, the hidden curriculum as a machine to promote conformity. On the 
issue of conformity, see Chomsky (2003). 

21 Democracy and Education, p.11, emphasis original 

22 Although McLuhan is mostly widely known for his discussion on media 
and communication, the scope of his work extends into discussions of social 
interactions more broadly understood. McLuhan writes of the importance of 
considering environments as intimately tied to the success of any educational 
institution. Specifically he notes the difference between “the modern home 
environment of integrated electric information” and “the nineteenth-century 
environment that still characterizes the educational establishment where 
information is scarce but ordered and structured by fragmented, classified 
patterns, structures, and schedules” (1967, p.18). He also writes: “Environments 
are invisible. Their ground rules, pervasive structure, and overall patterns elude 
easy perception” (1967, pp.84-85). 

23 See McLuhan (1964), pp.23-24, regarding “the medium is the message”: “In 
terms of the ways in which the machine altered our relations to one another and 
to ourselves, it mattered not in the least whether it turned out cornflakes or 
Cadillacs” (p.23); “For the ‘message’ of any medium or technology is the change of 
scale or pace or pattern that it introduces into human affairs. The railway did not 
introduce movement or transportation or wheel or road into human society, but 
it accelerated and enlarged the scale of previous human functions, creating totally 
new kinds of cities and new kinds of work and leisure” (McLuhan, 1964, p.24). 

*4 See, for example: Dewey, 1940/1951, p.393. 

2° Democracy and Education, p.87 Further to this assertion see also Dewey’s 
Theory of Moral Life: “Our discussion points to the conclusion that neither 
egoism nor altruism nor any combination of the two is a satisfactory principle. 
Selfhood is not something which exists apart from association and intercourse. 
The interests that are formed in the social environment are far more important 
than are the adjustments of isolated selves. We must realize the fact that regard 
for self and regard for others are both secondary phases of a more normal and 
complete interest, regard for the welfare and integrity of the social groups of 
which we form a part” (Dewey, 1960, pp.163-64). 

6 See Hendley, 1986, pp.14-42 for more discussion on Dewey’s context as an 
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educator. 

27 Freire’s notion of revolution is certainly that of ending conditions whereby 
oppressors and oppressed are enslaved to their roles (Roberts, p.108), and he 
calls for a consciousness-raising to that all may participate in the revolution 
toward “becoming more fully human” (Roberts, p.102). I interpret this to result 
in a revolution toward bringing forth a state where individuals’ and groups’ 
subjectivities are recognized, valued, and enhanced.] 

8 Richard Shaull. (1970). Introduction. Pedagogy of the Oppressed (1970), 
pp.10-11. 

2° On the notion and possibility of democratic leadership, see David Corson 
(2000) and Robert J. Starrat (2001). 

© Pedagogy of the Oppressed, p.42, emphasis original 

*! He does speak about democracy in his later works. For example see, Shor 
and Freire (1987) where he exmines the role of freedom and authority in 
democratic education; Horton and Freire (1990) where he argues that “the more 
the people become themselves, the better the democracy” (p.145); and Freire 
(1998) where he discusses democratic learning (p. 89), a democratic-minded 
education (p.96), and a democratic visions (p. 103). 

2 While the loss Freire describes is perhaps greater in degree than what 
Dewey describes, it ought to be noted that what Dewey describes is still a 
significant loss! Perhaps this ‘perception of degree’ is tainted by an intuitive 
prejudice that there is more opportunity to overcome such a loss in the United 
States, where Dewey writes, as opposed to Brazil, about which Freire writes. 

3 Pedagogy of the Oppressed (1970), p.57 

4 Throughout his works, Freire insists on the importance of critical reflec- 
tion which he envisages as being opposed to both mere talk or theorizing and 
pure activism (Freire, 1998, p.30). 

5 Pedagogy of the Oppressed, p.97. In Pedagogy of Freedom (p.30) the theme 
of people as co-investigators is extended into the notion of them as co-construc- 
tors of knowledge. 

6 Pedagogy of the Oppressed, p.132-133. Cf. Dewey (1959). Moral Principles 
in Education. 

Understanding Media, pp. 23-24 

8 The Medium is the Massage, p.26 

39 The Medium is the Massage, p.25 

* The Medium is the Massage, p.26 

*! Portelli, What to Do?, p.10 

* Dewey. The School and Society. pp.70-71 
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Introduction 


Dewey’s beliefs about educational practice changed little over the 
course of his career. From The Child and the Curriculum in 1902 to 
1916’s Democracy and Education straight on through to the 1938 Kappa 
Delta Pilecture published as Experience and Education, Dewey staunchly 
held and tirelessly defended the position that: (1) Genuine education 
comes about through experience; (2) Continuity and interaction are the 
marks by which experience is to be judged educative or not; (3) The 
responsibility of the educator is to provide that environment which will 
best interact with the capacities and needs (which determine the inter- 
ests) of those taught in order to create worthwhile experiences; and (4) 
A democratic school, a school, that is, in which all individuals have an 
opportunity to exercise freedom of intelligence, observation, and judg- 
ment in selection of means to carry chosen ends into operation, offers an 
environment most conducive to creation of high quality or educative 
experiences for students. ! 

What did change, however, was the conceptual basis on which Dewey 
rested his body of belief. Thus, in 1902 Dewey argued: 


The fundamental factors in the educative process are an immature, 
undeveloped being; and certain social aims, meanings, values incar- 
nate in the matured experience of the adult. The educative process is 
the due interaction of these forces. Such a conception of each in relation 
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to the other as facilitates the most complete and freest interaction is the 
essence of educational theory.’ 


However, by 1916 he had decided that 


thinking is the method of an educative experience. The essentials of 
method are therefore identical with the essentials of reflection. They 
are first that the pupil have a genuine situation of experience—that 
there be a continuous activity in which he is interested for its own sake; 
secondly, that a genuine problem develop within this situation as a 
stimulus to thought; third, that he possess the information and make 
the observations needed to deal with it; fourth, that suggested solutions 
occur to him which he shall be responsible for developing in an orderly 
way; fifth, that he have opportunity and occasion to test his ideas by 
application, to make their meaning clear and to discover for himself 
their validity.* 


In 1938, near the end of this series of developments, Dewey announced 
discovery that 


The basic question concerns the nature of education with no qualifying 
adjectives prefixed. What we want and need is education pure and 
simple, and we shall make surer and faster progress when we devote 
ourselves to finding out just what education is and what conditions 
must be satisfied in order that education may be a reality and not a 
name or slogan. It is for this reason alone that I have emphasized the 
need for a sound philosophy of experience.* 


An interesting feature of these changes in the foundations of his 
theory of education is that they parallel changes in his understanding of 
logic. At a time when Dewey was busy investigating, as he put it, “the 
intimate connections of logical theory with functional psychology,” he 
based his educational theory on the psychology of the learner, especially 
the learner considered as a young child. When he took the meaning of 
“logical” to be, again using his phrasing and emphasis, “the formation of 
careful, alert, and thorough habits of thinking,”*’ Dewey grounded his 
theory of education in a general theory of human cognition. Finally, as 
logic for Dewey became inquiry, defined by Dewey as “the controlled or 
directed transformation of an indeterminate situation into one that is so 
determinate in its constituent distinctions and relations as to convert the 
elements of the original situation into a unified whole,” education found 
its source in a sound philosophy of experience. 

This pattern of change suggests a connection between Dewey’s 
thoughts on logic and his thoughts on education: As the logic deepened, 
the theory of education broadened. In fact, by 1938, Dewey took the scope 
of his theory of education to be so broad that he came to call his view 
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“education itself,” the only theory of education set to describe “what 
anything whatever must be to be worthy of the name education.”* The 
basis of this claim is the necessary but non-analytic connection said by 
Dewey to obtain between experience and education. 

The final stages of this career-long transformation of Dewey’s views 
have gone largely unnoticed. Dewey’s biographers have treated this ten- 
year period as one of theoretical dormancy in which Dewey found ways to 
popularize his thinking on education but did little by way of developing or 
deepening his views.’ I dispute this received view and attempt a critical 
evaluation of the movement of Dewey’s thought during the years 1928- 
1938 by drawing some parallels between Dewey’s philosophical work in 
logic and metaphysics and his work on the idea of a science of education. 

Dewey opened and closed the first ten-year cycle of the Kappa Delta 
Pi lecture with “The Sources ofa Science of Education” and Experience and 
Education, respectively. In the inaugural lecture Dewey called for serious 
consideration of what it might mean for education to be deemed a science 
in its own right. In the 10" anniversary lecture Dewey claimed to have 
poured the foundation on which to build a science of education. Themes 
struck in The Quest for Certainty, such as the privileged status of 
operational or scientific thinking as a way of achieving valid intellectual 
understanding of the world and the equation of essences and universals to 
operations, set the agenda for development of a science of education. But 
serious exploration into the idea that schooling might be seen as a scientific 
endeavor created a tension in Dewey’s philosophy of education: How might 
universals and operations be introduced into schooling without surrender- 
ing teacher autonomy to scientific procedure? 

To resolve the tension Dewey worked out a theory of universals in 
three articles which appeared in The Journal of Philosophy in 1936: 
“Characteristics and Characters: Kinds and Classes”; “What Are Univer- 
sals?”; and “General Propositions, Kinds, and Classes.” These articles 
take first steps towards specifying the sort of universal that best guides 
scientific thinking. This metaphysical oddity, the hybrid universal, 
uniquely serves among generalities both to close off and to open up 
research possibilities. It thereby gives the scientist a place to start 
experimental activity without at the same time dictating to the scientist 
exactly what that activity must be. The hybrid universal plays an 
important role in Logic: The Theory of Inquiry as the lawlike proposition, 
a propositional form expressing universality presumptively by specify- 
ing necessary but nonanalytic connections between phenomena. De- 
scription of a necessary but nonanalytic connection between experience 
and education takes up a great deal of Dewey’s time in the book he named 
after those two concepts. Read by this light, Experience and Education 
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may be seen as Dewey’s attempt to make education an experimental 
science by providing a lawlike statement describing the effect of univer- 
sal elements of personal experience on educational outcomes. 


Science, Essence, and the Educative Act: 1928-1930 


David Sidorsky has observed that a common thread in Dewey’s work 
on metaphysics, ethics, education and politics during the mid-to-late 
1920s is his “belief that scientific method, broadly understood, is the sole 
arbiter of intellectual inquiry....”!° Dewey’s interest in scientific method 
as a general approach to intellectual endeavor was not new to this period. 
As early as 1903 Dewey had explored the thesis that there was no 
difference in principle between investigations in the physical sciences 
and inquiries in ethics in a paper entitled “Logical Conditions of a 
Scientific Treatment of Morality.” However, by the mid-to-late 1920s 
with the publication of Experience and Nature and The Quest for 
Certainty, Dewey had worked his views on scientific method into a 
naturalistic metaphysics. Dewey describes that metaphysics as “the 
thought of reality from a particular point of view: the most highly 
generalized view of nature as a system of interconnected changes.”"! 

Seeing the world in this way commits the scientific inquirer to an 
interest in knowing and understanding “...changes that are going on; 
they set his problems, and problems are solved when changes are 
interconnected with one another.” “The method of physical inquiry,” 
Dewey continues, “is to introduce some change in order to see whether 
change ensues; the correlation between these changes, when measured 
by a series of operations, constitutes the definite and desired object of 
knowledge.”"* A search of this kind constitutes what Dewey calls “the 
very nature of experimental method, namely, definition by operations 
that are interactions.” 

Description of operations as what define objects of knowledge for the 
scientific investigator commits Dewey to a conception of concepts, a theory 
of universals he labels “experimental empiricism.” Experimental empiri- 
cism is “...an empirical theory of ideas free from the burdens imposed alike 
by sensationalism and a priori rationalism ...[on which] ideas have an 
empirical origin and status. But it is that of acts performed....” Opera- 
tions, thus, are ideas or universals. On this Dewey is clear: “Operations as 
such, that is, as connective interactions, are uniform.... Processes are local 
and temporal, particular. But the relation of means and consequences, 
which defines an operation, remains one and the same in spite of these 
variations. It is a universal.”’° However, Dewey is quick to add to identi- 
fication of operations as universals the admonition that “Scientific concep- 
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tions are not a revelation of prior and independent reality. They are a 
system of hypotheses, worked out under conditions of definite test, by 
means of which our intellectual and practical traffic with nature is 
rendered freer, more secure and more significant.”"” 

Late in The Quest for Certainty Dewey bemoaned the fact that social 
practice tends to be “regulated not by intelligent operations but by 
tradition, self-interest and accidental circumstance.” Education, he 
pointed out further, suffered acutely from this tendency because “incul- 
cation of fixed conclusions rather than development of intelligence as a 
method of action still dominates its processes.”'* Yet, even as he com- 
plained about this Dewey was pioneering ideas that went some way 
towards carrying out in education the research program of scientific 
investigation described in The Quest for Certainty. Two pieces published 
in the late 1920s, “The Sources of a Science of Education” and “Progres- 
sive Education and a Science of Education,” directly addressed the 
crucial problems facing creation of a science of education. They discuss 
the need to describe education as a process and suggest a method by 
which to gather data illuminative of the nature of that process. 

Dewey outlined a research agenda for a science of education in 
“Progressive Education and the Science of Education,” written in the 
same year as “The Sources of a Science of Education.” In “Progressive 
Education and the Science of Education” Dewey suggests a data source 
and a research question with which to begin useful intellectual organi- 
zation of a science of progressive education. The data of the science of 
education, as Dewey sees it, is the classroom experiences of teachers. 
Accounts of successes and failures, discussed in terms of the intellectual 
possibilities instructional activities presented or failed to present for 
classroom use, would serve as a resource for other teachers by presenting 
them with examples to try, critique, and alter as needed to fit their own 
classes. That experiences of teachers will likely vary widely does not 
disturb Dewey for two reasons. First, as a wide range of experiences is 
cataloged, the data set Dewey describes will gradually build into a large 
and freestanding body of knowledge. Second, the data constituting this 
body of knowledge will not be useful only to teachers. Education re- 
searchers, too, will find it of value. Collection of a broad range of teacher 
experiences presents the opportunity to study arrays of cases for clues as 
to the identity of conditions favorable to learning.'? As reports on 
conditions favorable to learning multiply it will become possible to study 
these in search of causal conditions of learning.” 

As important as this work is, however, it does not directly address a 
deeper issue Dewey discusses in “The Sources of a Science of Education,” 
namely, the need to develop organizing principles or “working hypoth- 
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eses” of a very general sort to support scientific inquiry in education. 
Asserting that “special investigations become barren and one-sided in the 
degree in which they are conducted without reference to a wider, more 
general view” and warning that “because educational science has no such 
achievement of laws to fall back upon, itis in a tentative and inchoate state 
which renders it especially in need of direction by large and fruitful ideas,” 
Dewey looks to philosophy of education as “a source of the science of 
education in the degree in which it provides working hypotheses of 
comprehensive application.””’ Reminding his readers that there can be no 
science without abstraction, Dewey suggests that what should guide 
construction of guiding principles is consideration of the nature of the 
educative act, “the educative process in its integrity and continuity.”” 

Coupled with the equation of operations and universals argued for 
in The Quest for Certainty, Dewey’s emphasis in “The Sources of a 
Science of Education” on philosophical investigation into the educative 
process seems to indicate a desire to offer universal description of 
education. That description will be universal in the sense that it is 
“removed from the dimension of familiar practical experience into that 
of reflection or theoretical inquiry.” Such description would free educa- 
tion from reliance on scientific findings from other fields of inquiry and 
provide education a claim to professional autonomy.” Dewey puts this 
point strongly, saying, 


To go outside the educational function and to borrow objectives from an 
external source is to surrender the educational cause. Until educators 
get the independence and courage to insist that educational aims are to 
be formed as well as executed within the educative process, they will not 
come to consciousness of their own function. Others will then have no 
great respect for educators because educators do not respect their own 
social place and work.” 


A drawback of this approach to articulation of education as a science 
is that the future of a science of education gets tied to a theory of 
universals and Dewey’s theory of universals came under attack almost 
as soon as it was announced. Troubled by the separation of philosophical 
claims and certainty accomplished in The Quest for Certainty and 
motivated to respond to Dewey’s claim in “The Sphere of Application of 
the Excluded Middle” that logical principles are only formal statements 
without material reference, Ernest Nagel took Dewey to task in “Can 
Logic Be Divorced from Ontology?” Nagel argued that logical principles 
are unique among general statements because they apply ubiquitously 
and so have a special status.” 

Dewey reworked his claim about the formality of logical principles in 
a reply to Nagel entitled “The Applicability of Logic to Existence” 
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published in 1930. In that reply, Dewey revised his original view that 
logical principles are merely formal. Instead, logical principles, like all 
general propositions, are “logicible, but not logicized”” until operations 
of human organisms supervene to actualize properties previously poten- 
tial in things. This line of defense provides only a partial response to 
Nagel. To use Dewey’s idiom, part of Nagel’s concern was the propensity 
for principles of logic to be logicized. Logical rules, Nagel seems to say, 
enjoy a special status because of the apparent universality of their 
application. Thus, for instance, the law of the excluded middle seems 
‘more real’ than, say, Murphy’s Law. This fact seems to suggest that, even 
if all universals are at root operations, universals are of different sorts. 
Thus, the undifferentiated view of universals as operations offered in 
The Quest for Certainty cannot speak to Nagel’s question. To respond 
adequately to Nagel, Dewey needs a theory of universals able to distin- 
guish among different types of generalities. Resolution of this problem 
would, argues Paul Kurtz, await publication of Logic: The Theory of 
Inquiry in 1938; but successful treatment of it bears directly on Dewey’s 
desire for a science of education. 


A Problem and an Ideal: 1931-1934 


As Dewey began to cast about for clues to formulation of principles on 
which to describe education as a science, he was presented with a problem. 
Especially given the fact that a main motive behind Dewey’s search for an 
autonomous science of education was to promote teacher professional- 
ism,”* articulation of general processes of education becomes problematic. 
To pull this off without pushing teachers around, Dewey must find middle 
ground, says Richard Rorty, “between a well-defined procedure—a method 
in the sense of a set of directions for what to do next, something like a 
recipe—and a mere recommendation to be open-minded, undogmatic, 
critical, and experimental.””’ Although Dewey had already discussed the 
possibility of such a middle ground in the notion ofa law ofeducation which 
would provide teachers with “intellectual instrumentalities”® to guide 
their thinking about their work, clearing this middle ground for use would 
require development of a differentiated theory of universals. 

Dewey would not find voice for that theory until 1936 but meantime 
he kept the project alive by arguing for its importance. Examples of 
Dewey’s continued concern with development of a science of education 
during the years following The Quest for Certainty and “The Sources of 
a Science of Education” include comments made in essays from 1932 and 
1934. In 1932’s “Monastery, Bargain Counter, or Laboratory in Educa- 
tion?” Dewey championed a move away from tradition and self-interest 
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as the regulators of educational practice. In their place he envisioned 
schooling “based on a free and experimental intelligence” and “a new and 
significant kind of education; an education which will be universal not 
merely in the fact that everybody will have the chance of going to school, 
but universal in the sense that it will be adapted to all varieties of 
individual needs and abilities.”*' Similarly, in 1934’s “The Need for a 
Philosophy of Education,” Dewey made one of his first uses of the phrase 
“education itself,” calling on philosophers of education to describe an 
educational ideal with worldwide application. “It is to this great work,” 
Dewey charged, “that any ideal worthy of the name of education sum- 
mons the educational forces of all countries.” 


Two Kinds of Universals: 1935-1937 


In 1936 in a series of articles on universals Dewey took a step towards 
discovering the middle ground Rorty correctly says he needs by pointing 
out two logically distinct ways in which universality is expressed in the 
world. A universal, or common and constant feature of things observed, 
may be either a characteristic or a character. There is something 
existential, spatio-temporal, and particular about characteristics. These 
diagnostic marks or “evidential signs of the presence of an object of a 
specified kind” are discovered within the context of the conjunction of 
observable facts by counting up circumstantial conditions.* The ulti- 
mate result of these acts of enumeration is development ofa generic kind, 
description of a collection of correlated qualities useful in probabilistic 
inference about the likelihood of the occurrence of an event. Dewey offers 
as an example of acommonality based on investigation of characteristics: 
“Professional runners have hypertrophied hearts.” Even if it turned out 
that 100% of the membership of the collection “professional runners” 
actually had enlarged hearts, Dewey argues, there exists no basis on 
which to build a necessary connection between running professionally 
and over development of the heart. The qualities in question here are 
able only to support inductive conclusions, not deductive ones.** Charac- 
ters, rather than characteristics, do that. 

Characters are attributes that “affirm functional relations between 
variables independently of whether the variables exist.”* Characters 
deal in definitions, necessary connections of meaning, not enumeration 
of cases of recurrence.* Thus, characters do not determine collections or 
kinds. They determine classes or modes of being. Dewey offers triangu- 
larity as an example of a character. There are, he counter-intuitively 
asserts, “no kinds of triangularity. There are modes of being triangular 
determined by the definition of triangularity.”*” 
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Characters, because they determine classes rather than kinds, lay 
the ground for something more than probabilistic inference. Characters 
allow implicative relations to be drawn between and among like at- 
tributes. While it may make sense to keep checking initiates into the 
profession of running to determine more exactly the regularity with 
which hypertrophied hearts appear among professional runners, it is not 
reasonable to check relations among characters to see if the implicative 
relations that obtain among them also obtain among instances of them 
as they occur in the world. As William Ernest Hocking quite bluntly puts 
the point: “Once we see that the diagonals of a square must be equal, to 
continue measuring them to see if they are equal is a sign not of 
intelligence but of stupidity.”** 

In “General Propositions, Kinds, and Classes” Dewey connected 
these metaphysical views to elements of logical theory by distinguishing 
between generic and universal propositions.*® These correspond, respec- 
tively, to characteristics and characters; but this sharp, seemingly 
dualistic distinction is simply the stuff of the problem Rorty presents to 
Dewey. Hocking’s candor puts Rorty’s point in sharp focus. Should 
Dewey articulate educational operations as characters then little room 
is left for intelligent experimentation with universal statements in 
education. If educational operations are expressed as generic proposi- 
tions then generalizability of experimental findings in education be- 
comes severely limited. Dewey clearly needs a third type of universal and 
a third type of general proposition to express it in order to break the horns 
of this dilemma. He developed just such a proposition in Logic: The 
Theory of Inquiry and applied it to describe operations of education in the 
10“ Kappa Delta Pi lecture published as Experience and Education. 


Hybrid Universals and a Science of Education: 1938 


In Logic: The Theory of Inquiry*® Dewey expanded his theory of 
universals and his theory of general propositions to include a third 
category of generality. Taking his cue and developing his categories of 
possible expressions of generality from what he calls the well-known 
ambiguity of “all” in its use as a logical operator, Dewey argues that 
universals are symbols. Generality, considered as symbolic content, can 
be expressed in at least three different kinds of propositions. Generic 
statements express contingent relations of commonality found among 
like things. “All swans are white.” is a generic proposition insofar as it can 
only be taken to mean, “All swans seen so far have been white.” There 
may always be a black swan waiting in the reeds just up ahead, around 
that bend in the river. 
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Unlike generic propositions, universal propositions express neces- 
sary relations between or among abstract characters or between abstract 
characters and particular things. Two different types of universal propo- 
sitions express these very different types of generality. First, there are 
propositions that describe necessary conceptual relations as in the 
proposition; “All squares are four-sided.” This proposition, suggests 
Dewey, really means, “Squareness is a kind of four-sidedness.” No one 
needs to test to see if a three-or-five-sided square can be created. 
Squareness, as a kind of four-sidedness, exhausts one of the spatial 
possibilities; namely, shape, for the creation of squares. Squares, if any 
actually exist, may encompass greater or lesser areas but the areas they 
encompass will always be bounded on four sides. 

Second, though, are more problematic universal propositions that 
express non-conceptual but nevertheless necessary relations between or 
among abstract characters and particular things. This second type of 
universal proposition lies midway between generic and strictly universal 
propositions. Dewey calls this type of proposition a presumptive or 
hypothetical or hybrid universal. On the one hand, hypothetical univer- 
sal propositions are non-analytic and have existential import. That is, 
they assert the existence of the things they are about but describe 
relations between or among abstract characters that do not exhaust the 
possible states of affairs to which they may be applied. On both counts 
they resemble generic propositions. On the other hand, hypothetical or 
presumptively universal propositions are designed to assert that the 
relations they describe are necessary relations and so resemble purely 
universal propositions. 

Hypothetical universal propositions are in large part accepted as true, 
according to Dewey, not because of their epistemic status but, rather, 
because of the function they serve in a field of inquiry. That function is to 
guide research. Hypothetical universal propositions guide research in a 
field of inquiry in two ways. First, and positively, they suggest ideas and 
experiments provide a ‘frame of reference’ for inquiry in a field. Positively, 
this is all they do. Second, and negatively, they rule out at the conceptual 
level avenues of inquiry as dead ends, not worth the effort of further 
examination. In order to be a legitimate member of the class of hypotheti- 
cal universal propositions a proposition must perform both of these 
functions. Statements that fail of one or the other function are generic or 
universal statements. Universal statements do not have existential im- 
port and, therefore, cannot be said necessarily to concern description of 
things in the world. Generic statements are not necessarily true proposi- 
tions and, therefore, cannot be sure guides in further inquiry. 

The sort of universal apt to describe scientific activity in a field now 
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a part of his metaphysics and logic, Dewey was able to return to 
consideration of education as a science. Dewey’s explicitly stated purpose 
in Chapter 3 of Experience and Education, entitled “Criteria of Experi- 
ence,” is to present the principles that are most significant in framing a 
theory of experience that informs educational practice. The success of 
that theory depends on Dewey’s ability to express a necessary but non- 
analytic connection between experience and education in a way that 
grounds an empirical and experimental philosophy of educative experi- 
ence. This philosophy of educative experience looks to factors of control 
inherent in experience to discover and put into operation a principle of 
order and organization, which follows from understanding what educa- 
tive experience signifies.*! 

In articulation of his philosophy of educative experience, Dewey 
argues that the educational function, force, significance, or value of an 
experience is dependent upon the quality of an experience as assessed in 
terms of two criteria, both universal features of experience, continuity 
and interaction. Dewey defines interaction as the transaction of the 
external (physical and social) environment encompassed in an experi- 
ence with the internal state (the needs, desires, capacities, purposes, and 
so on) of the person having that experience. Suitability of external 
environment to inner state enhances interaction. This principle of 


interaction sets the chief job of the educator, which, according to Dewey, 
is “determining that environment which will interact with the existing 
capacities and needs of those taught to create a worth-while experi- 
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ence.”*” Interaction, moreover, influences continuity, the other chief 
variable constituting the educative force of an experience. Continuity is 
a threefold concept. The very idea of continuity entails temporal se- 
quence. Because events and things continue only over time, continuity 
implicitly makes reference to the past, the present, and the future. Thus, 
full assessment of the continuous quality of an experience must include 
evaluation of what the person having the experience brings to the 
experience, how internally coherent the present experience is, and how 
the experience will effect future experience. 

Dewey says plainly that these two principles, continuity and 
interaction, are not separate from each other and exist in active union, 
interaction influencing the way in which continuity applies in any 
given experience. When continuity is influenced in a good way by 
interaction the result is enhancement of the potential for continued 
growth of the learner, described by Dewey as a widening of the 
possibilities of having richer experiences in the future. When interac- 
tion influences continuity in a bad way the result is limitation of the 
learner’s potential for continued control of future experiences and 
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diminishment of the learner’s power of judgment and capacity to act 
intelligently in new situations.“ 

As universal properties of experience, the relation of educative force 
to continuity and interaction positions Dewey to discuss the possibility 
of a law of educative force, and in a fairly strict sense, a science of 
education. In opposition to timidity towards laws Dewey embraces laws 
as scientific truisms, pro forma expressions of dialectical intent not 
matter of fact. This view goes back at least to Experience and Nature.* 
There he argued that concentration on description of formal relation- 
ships among existences expressed in symbolic statements of wide scope 
is the distinctive intellectual characteristic of science. Science converts 
qualities to relations thereby infusing things with forms they did not 
have until subjected to scientific scrutiny. The implement the scientist 
employs to accomplish conversion of properties to relations is the law. 

Laws convert qualities to relations by describing some qualities as 
constant functions of some other qualities. Constant functions of related 
qualities find expression in lawlike statements because it is a truism or 
a tautology to say that ordered relationships are mathematical or 
mechanical or logical in character. That is simply what it means, says 
Dewey, to say it is possible to regulate events in ways that achieve 
desired outcomes: “The technique of equation and other functions char- 
acteristic of modern science is, taken generically, a method of thorough- 
going substitutions. It is a system of exchange and mutual conversion 
carried to its limit.” 

In Experience and Education Dewey substitutes a certain kind of 
experience for education. That is, he argues that control of the educative 
force of experiences had by humans in schools requires educators to 
consider aspects of their practice that seem likely to increase or diminish 
the educative force of what they teach. Without invoking arcane or 
frighteningly mathematical relations among experiential variables, 
Dewey says that educative force is maximized when a learner gets all 
that can be gotten out of an experience at the time the learner has the 
experience.*’ The law of educative force suggests strongly and with good 
reason four main features of experience that educators may most 
usefully manipulate so as to maximize the educative force of their 
lessons. Statement of the relationships among those variables presents 
a picture, hopefully worth a thousand words of description or explana- 
tion, for educators to keep in mind as they go about their business. 


Conclusion 


Dewey’s views on philosophical and educational topics during the 
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period 1928-1938 show a rather clear development. Inquiry into the 
possibility of a science of education paralleled metaphysical and logical 
investigations into the idea of a universal. Although painted in broad 
strokes here, the picture presented seems to indicate that Dewey put the 
changes in his logic and ontology to use in creating a sense in which 
education may be understood as a science. 

Movement towards understanding schooling as a science, as an 
operation described by a hybrid universal proposition, constitutes a 
major shift in Dewey’s philosophy of education. Caution expressed in 
1928 as to the ability of education to stand as an autonomous science 
gives way by 1938 to a permanent frame of reference by which to 
understand operations productive of educative force. The difference, 
from a logical point of view, is immense. As Dewey remarked in another 
1938 article, “The Determination of Ultimate Values or Aims through 
Antecedent or A Priori Speculation or Empirical Inquiry,” philosophical 
and scientific discourse differ fundamentally. “What is implied in the 
constructive ideas of philosophy,” Dewey says, “is that they have author- 
ity over activity to impel it to bring possible values into existence, not, as 
in the case of science, that they have authoritative claim to 
acknowledgement because they are already part of the order ofnature.”* 
Such a foundational shift in Dewey’s views on education shows, contrary 
to customary treatment, that Dewey was not in dormancy during this 
period. Instead, he remained a work in progress. 
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Introduction 


The ‘rhizome is a lateral proliferation of connections, like the spread of 
moss, the sudden branching off or joining up of different intensities, 
flows, and densities to form new assemblies that have no fixed form or 
outline. A contingent mass, the rhizome can be cut up in any way and 
still retains operational wholeness; therefore it is highly tenacious. The 
rhizome is also a tuber, and unlike ordinary roots, can sprout in any 
direction. (Roy 2003, 75) 


John Dewey conceptualized education as growth, or more specifi- 
cally, as growing (Dewey 1938, 36). He elaborated this concept by 
arguing that growth, in itself, is not enough. We must ask: 


Does this form of growth create conditions for further growth, or does 
it set up conditions that shut off the person who has grown in this 
particular direction from the occasions, stimuli, and opportunities for 
continuing growth in new directions? . . . [Wjhen and only when 
development in a particular line conduces to continuing growth does it 
answer to the criterion of education as growing. (Dewey 1938, 36) 


Education, Dewey contended, means supplying the conditions that 
ensure growth, irrespective of age (Dewey 1916, 51) In fact, he claimed 
that the single most important criterion for assessing the value of 
schooling is the extent to which it creates a desire for continued growth 
and supplies the means for effectuating that desire (52-53). 
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The concept of education as growth has spawned numerous analo- 
gies through the years. One of the classic metaphors equates education 
to the nurturing ofa plant. The analogy is obvious between the growing 
child and the growing plant, between gardener and teacher. In this 
metaphor the teacher indirectly helps the development of the child, 
rather than trying to shape the child into some preconceived form. 

Plants, however, come in many forms. A bonsai grows differently 
than a vine planted to cover a wall. Mature plants grow differently than 
seedlings. I want to re-visit this growth metaphor, then, to recognize that 
educational growth also comes in many shapes and forms. In particular, 
I am interested in the growth of rhizomes because of the image’s 
helpfulness in thinking about education that often occurs in activist 
adult education. 

Therefore, in what follows I will conceptualize rhizomatic growth. I 
will then describe the conditions and characteristics of a sort of activist 
education that is a totally different species of adult education than one sees 
in formal institutions, suggesting how the notion of rhizomatic growth 
could be helpful in gaining a deeper understanding of this distinctive kind 
of education. Finally, I will suggest some implications of rhizomatic 
growth for the practice of education in more traditional settings. 


Rhizomatic Growth 


Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guattari found the tree metaphor to be 
inadequate for their purposes of representing thought. Instead, they 
used the rhizome for critiquing representational abstract thinking. 
Rhizomes, they write, are vigorous, “acentered,” non-hierarchical, inva- 
sive, and persistent forms (Deleuze and Guattari 1987, 21). 

Take, for example, “couch grass.” Couch grass is rapidly growing, 
persistent, and spreads by underground rhizomes. In the spirit of 
Deweyan pragmatism, however, let us speak frankly and call a weed a 
weed. Couch grass is a pernicious weed that can grow in any soil. Once 
it begins to grow, it quickly forms a dense mat of roots, the smallest 
fragment of which is capable of regenerating into a new plant, thus 
making it exceedingly difficult for gardeners to eradicate. 

Rhizomes exist in forms as different as tubers, moss, and grass. 
Whatever its form, however, it appears to be a chaotic mass. Dewey’s 
penchant for organization might seem inconsistent with the chaotic 
rhizome. Yet, Dewey claimed that “[o]rganization is nothing but getting 
things into connection with one another, so that they work easily, 
flexibly, and fully” (Dewey 1900, 64). Dewey was never interested in 
organization for organization’s sake, but for its impact on growth. The 
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rhizome, despite its chaotic appearance, connects any point to any other 
point, a characteristic that promotes vigorous growth in any and all 
directions. This proliferation of connections and its acentered, non- 
hierarchical form translate into a radically democratic structure. 

Rhizomes are not only a mass of internal connections; they are 
intimately related to their environment. Rhizomes operate by variation, 
expansion, conquest, capture, offshoots, but they always grow from the 
middle, overspilling themselves. When the rhizome changes dimensions, 
it changes in nature as well, undergoing a metamorphosis that also 
causes changes in its environment (Deleuze and Guattari 1987, 21). This 
is consistent with Dewey’s notion that transformation of one’s environ- 
ment is a normal part of growth: “The adult uses his powers to transform 
his environment, thereby occasioning new stimuli which redirect his 
powers and keep them developing. Ignoring this fact means arrested 
development, a passive accommodation” (Dewey 1916, 50). 

Finally, Deleuze and Guattari argue that a rhizome can be mapped, 
but not traced. A map is not a photograph, but is drawn through 
experimentation in contact with the real” (Deleuze & Guattari 1987, 12). 
The map can be reversed, adapted, and constantly revised. One can plot 
the lines of a rhizome, walk its border, and make representative marks 
on a paper. Mapping is a representation of movement. Tracing the map 
created through experience means selecting and isolating the finished 
product from the process (13). 

Dewey also spoke about maps: “The map is not a substitute for a 
personal experience” (Dewey 1902, 198). Dewey distinguished a “fin- 
ished map” from the notes that an explorer makes in a new country 
“blazing a trail and finding his way along as best he may” (197-198). A 
map is a summary of previous experience that cannot be drawn without 
the accidental and circuitous routes of previous explorations. A map 
economizes effort, but does not take the place of an actual journey (197- 
198). Dewey’s “map,” then, is akin to the “tracing” of Deleuze and 
Guattari. Furthermore, Deleuze and Guattari’s mapping is an active, 
experimental process closely aligned to Dewey’s explorer who makes 
notes as he blazes a trail. Despite the differences in terminology, clearly, 
all these thinkers were claiming that a map may guide a journey, but it 
is not the journey. Acquaintance with the two dimensional image of a 
finished map cannot replace the experience of finding one’s way, explor- 
ing, experimenting, and making mistakes. 


Activist Education as Rhizomatic Growth 


What sorts of activist educational projects would be more easily 
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analyzed through the lens of rhizomatic growth? How might such a 
project come into existence? What would it look like? Who would be part 
of it? Consider for a moment people on the margins of an institution who, 
for some reason, find it necessary to learn things that the dominant social 
or professional culture has withheld. If the dominant culture has si- 
lenced, denigrated, or trivialized information that these marginalized 
individuals believe is necessary for them to learn, there will be no ready- 
made curriculum. Most likely there will be no educator who has expertise 
or interest in functioning as their teacher. If the learners are going to 
learn they must investigate and compile their own content, develop their 
own activities, and become one another’s teachers. In such situations 
there is no charismatic leader directing the development of the group. 
Instead the group works collaboratively to bring its own education into 
being: an education that is in them, of them, for them, and by them. 

There are many examples of these sorts of activist projects: PFLAG 
(Parents and Friends of Lesbians and Gays) groups, the many offspring 
of the Highlander Center, Jane, the underground abortion network, and 
the Listening Partners Project that Mary Field Belenky, Lynne A. Bond, 
and Jacqueline S. Weinstock describe in A Tradition That Has No Name 
(1997), to mention just a few.” I will highlight just one example of this 
collaborative activist education: the Boston Women’s Health Book Col- 
lective (hereafter called the Boston Collective), a group best known for 
the publication of Our Bodies, Ourselves, a book that directly and 
indirectly changed the lives of millions of North American women for the 
better. Using this example, I will describe their approach to educational 
growth and the helpfulness of the image of rhizomatic growth in under- 
standing their development. 

There are two conditions necessary for the emergence of such activist 
projects. In addition, there are five characteristics that are common to 
activist education of this sort. Viewing these conditions and character- 
istics through the lens of rhizomatic growth sheds additional light on 
their practice. 

The necessary conditions for these activist projects are: first, the 
members come together to learn because of some sort of felt difficulty 
that they are facing in the environment; second, their association is 
voluntary. In the case of the Boston Collective, the women met in a small 
group discussion on “women and their bodies” at a conference in Boston. 
They were frustrated and angry about the paternalistic, condescending, 
and non-informative attitudes of their physicians. Their discussion 
helped them realize just how deficient they were in understanding basic 
physiology and medical terminology and how this deficiency was affect- 
ing their ability to communicate with physicians. This realization pro- 
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vided the impetus for joining together to learn some medical terms and 
physiology. They agreed to meet together to research topics particularly 
pertinent to learning about their bodies and share their learning in the 
group ([BWHBC] 1973, 1). 

No one had to coerce or cajole the women. Their motivation came 
from recognizing their problem and believing that learning together 
could help them solve it. In Deweyan language, it was a “genuine 
problem” (Dewey 1916, 155) for it arose from the learners’ situation, not 
a “mock” situation set up by a teacher. The Boston Collective, then, did 
not grow because a nurturing teacher/gardener planted a seed in soil 
prepared for its use. Rather, it sprang up like a pernicious weed, 
unbidden. The Boston Collective’s environment both made its formation 
necessary and was hostile toits growth. However, like persistent, rapidly 
growing weeds, once the Boston Collective gained a foothold, much to the 
dismay of the dominant medical culture, it was exceedingly difficult for 
the healthcare industry to eradicate. 

Collaborative activist projects of this sort share five characteristics 
that exemplify rhizomatic growth. First, like the rhizome, these collabo- 
rative activist groups are “acentered” and non-hierarchical. No assigned 
teacher is responsible for developing curriculum or for facilitating 
learning activities. Rather, the group as a whole decides how it will 
proceed, what it will learn, where it will research information, and the 
learning activities it will use. The group as a whole acts as peer-teacher 
to the individuals within the group. It is profoundly democratic. 

The women of the Boston Collective, for instance, had attended 
college, but none of them were doctors, nurses, scholars, researchers, or 
activists. To different extents they were all chafing within their societal 
roles. Most of them had abandoned careers to become wives and mothers. 
To a person they felt alienated, ashamed, and ignorant of their own 
bodies (IBWHBC] 1973, 1-4). So, when the Boston Collective decided to 
join together to learn, lacking an obvious leader, they proceeded through 
collaboration and consensus. 

The second common characteristic of these collaborative activist 
groups is the non-linear nature of the educational process. There is no 
orderly process by which information is moved from teacher to learner. 
The group must both develop its own curriculum and teach it to one 
another. Plotting this movement would yield a diffuse, fluid, prolifera- 
tion of connections, for members develop curriculum, learn, and teach 
simultaneously. Just as every point in the rhizome is connected to every 
other point, so are curriculum, teaching, and learning a profusion of 
points and connections. 

Because there is no ready-made curriculum, these activist groups 
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utilize resource materials that were intended for other contexts, but put 
these materials to strange new uses. Gathering abstract information, 
they must assess its relevance for their concrete situation, engaging 
critically and creatively with one another and with the information. Like 
good curriculum developers, the members must carefully choose mate- 
rial for its probable relevance to their needs and experiences. 

The third and fourth characteristics common to these collaborative 
activist groups are the prominence of experience in the educative process 
and reliance upon conversation. These two characteristics are com- 
pletely inter-related, but I will tease them apart for analysis. As the 
group members begin to learn abstract information, they make sense of 
it collectively by comparing it to their personal experiences. Dewey 
asserted that while experience is not primarily cognitive, the value of an 
experience lies in the perception of relationships and continuities to 
which it leads (Dewey 1916, 140). He continued by arguing that discern- 
ing relationships is always educational; learning something abstract 
without relating it to experience makes it a mere verbal formula. 
Experience, then, is not an irrelevant and intruding factor in education. 
Rather, theory or “fact” apart from experience renders thinking impos- 
sible (144). Without thinking, there can be no growth. 

Conversation, the fourth characteristic, makes possible the back and 
forth movements of growth. Information polarized as abstract versus 
concrete, fact versus feeling, the words of experts versus personal 
experience—all dualisms that were anathema to Dewey—are synthe- 
sized through conversation. Dewey believed that communication was a 
requisite for growth. Heclaimed that “Not only is social life identical with 
communication, but all communication ...is educative” (Dewey 1916, 5). 
Dewey went on to explain that one who receives communication is to 
have an enlarged and changed experience. The one who communicates 
an experience finds his/her attitude toward that experience changing 
because the experience has to be formulated in order to be communi- 
cated. Formulating requires getting outside of the experience, seeing it 
as another would, considering how that other person might relate to it so 
that the recipient can appreciate the experience’s meaning (5-6). 

Moreover, Dewey maintains that communicating experience ac- 
crues a large fund of social knowledge: 


As a part of this intercommunication one learns much from others. 
They tell of their experiences and of the experience which, in turn, have 
been told them. In so far as one is interested or concerned in these 
communications, their matter becomes a part of one’s own experience. 
Active connections with others are such an intimate and vital part of 
our own concerns that it is impossible to draw sharp lines, such as would 
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enable us to say, “Here my experience ends; there yours begins.” (Dewey 
1916, 186) 


The Boston Collective’s work is illustrative. The women gathered 
information from a wide variety of professional sources, especially 
medical and nursing journals and textbooks, then wrote reports and 
shared with one another the information they had learned. At the outset 
they made two important decisions for their educational process. First, 
they wanted their education to be as different as possible from their 
previous schooling, which they referred to as “rote learning” ({BWHBC] 
1973, 2-3). To avoid this sort of passive approach, they agreed to discuss 
thoroughly all of the medical information they were learning. Second, 
they decided to privilege their feelings along with medical facts (2). The 
medical facts, then, came to be not the curriculum itself, but vehicles for 
conversation. As they related their collective experience to medical facts 
each group member’s personal experience actually became part of the 
curriculum. Through conversation they contextualized abstract content, 
making their learning grounded, specific, and concrete. The women 
wrote that they learned a lot from the medical sources, but that they 
learned even more from one another (1-2). 

Relating their personal experiences had just the effect that Dewey 
suggested that it would. Formulating their experiences in ways that 
could be understood by others required them to step outside their 
experience. Seeing it through the eyes of another person means objecti- 
fying that experience, gaining some distance from it. The Boston 
Collective’s conversations provided a mechanism for moving from a 
riveted and non-critical fixation upon their personal problems with 
physicians, to an understanding of how that personal experience was 
situated within collective experience. When their collective experiences 
were at odds with so-called medical “facts,” they began to question the 
veracity of some of the facts. They began to recognize experiential “facts” 
that the medical texts failed to mention, that were trivialized, deni- 
grated, or denied. They discovered reams of moralistic counsel being 
taught as science ([BWHBC] 1973, 251). Distinguishing scientific evi- 
dence from professional opinions presented as fact, the Boston Collective 
discerned that much advice given to patients, supposedly in their best 
interests, was designed for physician comfort and convenience, then 
disguised as therapy (248-253). 

These discoveries fueled their critical thinking. They moved from an 
individual perspective, to a collective perspective, to a system perspec- 
tive. They recognized the extent to which they were enmeshed in a web 
of relationships that supported a hierarchical healthcare system in 
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which patients, especially women, poor people, and people of color, had 
no voice in their own care. Furthermore, they began to understand how 
their actions, their acquiescence, helped sustain this unjust system. 
They reasoned that taking different actions would yield different results. 

This discovery leads to the fifth characteristic common to activist 
education of this sort: the development of praxis. I use this term in the 
Marxist sense to indicate free, creative engagement in the world by the 
individual who is changed by the experience and who thereby changes 
the world (Donovan 1994, 70). In this sort of activist education, the 
members’ marginalized status, along with their intellectual growth and 
developing critical perspective, encourage them to desire to change the 
greater environment. 

Certainly that isjust what occurred with the Boston Collective. Their 
rhizomatic growth led to metamorphosis and praxis. Asummer’s learn- 
ing project that began with the modest aim of learning a few medical 
terms ended with a radical change in perspective that reads like a 
conversion experience. They exclaimed that their body education had 
been “liberating” and “life-changing” ([BWHBC] 1973, 2). This new 
knowledge, they said, overflowed into every area of their lives (1-4). 
When they began their research, they merely wanted to improve their 
interactions with their physicians. By the end of the summer, they 
wanted to change their worlds. The Boston Collective began developing 
what they called “body classes” for other women in Boston, making plans 
to open a women’s clinic, and preparing the first edition of their influen- 
tial book, Our Bodies, Ourselves. 

Spilling over predefined molds, like the rhizome, the Boston 
Collective’s growth was rapid as they from grew from their centers as 
individuals and as a collective. They experimented with their lives, 
throwing off ill-fitting labels, leaving behind pre-defined notions of their 
roles as women, and growing into a political force that was strong enough 
to challenge a billion dollar industry. Like Dewey’s explorer, making 
notes as he blazes a trail, the Collective mapped their experience in Our 
Bodies, Ourselves and encouraged other women to join together to learn, 
create, and experiment as well. They asked other women to create their 
own learning, but offered their book as a map. 

While praxis is a characteristic of such activist educational projects, 
it is important to recognize that members of these projects may or may 
not come together initially with the intent of taking social action. 
Certainly, the women of the Boston Collective had no such plan in mind 
when they first met together. Rather, as Dewey counsels, the desire to 
transform one’s environment is occasioned by the new stimuli and 
development. The desire for social action comes about as a result of the 
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educational process, not as a prerequisite for the group’s formation. It is 
a characteristic that is usually recognizable only in retrospect. 

Like the rhizome, one can map the experience of a collaborative 
activist group, follow its interests, but it cannot be traced. Tracing an 
organic whole like the Boston Collective, for instance, would require 
organizing and stabilizing experimental, exploratory movement. Trac- 
ing would require reproducing certain aspects, while avoiding others. It 
would reduce vigorous, multi-faceted exploration to stasis and confor- 
mity. Those habits that Dewey regarded as constitutive of positive habit 
formation and growth, thought, invention, and initiative, (Dewey 1916, 
52-53) would be reduced to trying not to “color outside the lines.” 

Finally, those elements that initially appear to be lacking in collabo- 
rative activist education actually become its strength. Not having a 
designated teacher who chooses the curriculum, plans the learning 
activities, and facilitates the group at first seems to be a weakness. Once 
one sees the this sort of education through the lens of rhizomatic growth, 
however, it is easy to see how a designated teacher could distance the 
group members from the educational process, diluting creativity, sever- 
ing connections, abstracting learning, teaching, and curriculum from 
embodied education. 

In this sort of activist education the group as a whole develops skills 
that one normally associates with the teacher such as facilitating group 
dialogue, fostering intimacy and connection, and nurturing a sense of 
belonging. The group members foster their own learning by becoming 
adept at collaboratively listening, drawing out, affirming, explaining, 
comparing, contrasting, corroborating, and elaborating. They not only 
appreciate, but appropriate, the experiential base of the group as a 
whole. A question that is open to empirical study is whether such group 
members develop differently than they would in traditional learning 
environment. 


Implications for Educators 


Clearly there were several factors that made the activist education 
of the Boston Collective possible, factors that could not be duplicated. For 
instance, the women’s imagination was sufficiently stimulated when 
they met in that session on “women and their bodies” that they wanted 
to continue their conversation. They had research skills and could read 
well enough to make sense of difficult material. They lived in Boston 
where there was ready access to medical libraries. Their social class 
meant that some of their friends were in medical or nursing school. In 
other words, even though I have demonstrated that there are some 
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commonalities among collaborative activist groups, the Boston Collec- 
tive was unique and privileged in many respects. 

Why, then, should philosophers of education be interested in this sort 
of education that just springs up? Moreover, why should educators be 
interested in a concept of education that dispenses with their profes- 
sional role? I believe that even if the Boston Collective’s education was 
a complete fluke, and I believe the existence of other similar activist 
groups indicates that this is not the case, it would be a mistake for 
philosophers of education to let a phenomenon of this sort pass without 
mining its conceptual ore, without asking what one could learn of it that 
would be applicable in other situations. Even if it is a fluke, it still 
represents a possibility. Itis worth asking whether the lens of rhizomatic 
growth can offer additional insights about education in traditional 
settings. Seeing learning occur in situations where the whole group acts 
as peer teacher for the individuals within the group may be instructive 
about the efficacy of diffusing the boundaries between learning, teach- 
ing, and curriculum even in traditional educational venues. 

In addition, the seemingly chaotic, but vigorous, persistent, and 
motivated movements of groups initiating, creating, and facilitating 
their own educations can serve as a lens for critiquing education in more 
traditional situations. Although many of us associate education in the 
abstract with light and transformation, the realities of contemporary 
schooling are often far from transformative. Metamorphoses among 
members of activist educational projects, on the other hand, appear to be 
almost commonplace. While my focus here has been on the education of 
adults in activist associations, the question is still open as to whether this 
sort of education might be possible with less mature learners. What 
classroom would not profit from vigorous, inspired growth like that ofthe 
Boston Collective? 

Deleuze and Guattari argue that it is quite possible that all systems 
are rhizomatic, but that we select, plant, contain, and transplant tracings 
on the mappings of the rhizome (Deleuze & Guattari 1987, 13). Recogniz- 
ing this, it is possible to look for rhizomatic growth already at work in our 
classrooms. Too often chaos and vigor are forced into containers before the 
rhizome can gain a foothold. All teachers know that no two learners take 
up information in a class in the same way. One learner’s understanding of 
even simple concepts will be different than another’s, even if both parrot 
the same answers. All teachers realize that no group of students can ever 
be replicated, that points of connection among learners and between 
learners and teacher are always different. Understanding that even young 
students fill a multiplicity of roles frees us to think of them, to see them, 
moving easily back and forth from learners to peer-teachers and creators 
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of curriculum. Students are already doing these things. The lens of 
rhizomatic growth helps educators recognize it and watch for the purpose 
that seems to be guiding the chaos. 

It is important to point out, however, that there is nothing absolute 
about the metaphor of rhizomatic growth. Like all metaphors, it does 
break down. Rhizomes can become not just vigorous, but so destructive 
that they squeeze out all other plant growth. A variety of plants is 
needed, not just rhizomes. Rhizomatic growth is not a substitute for 
schooling; teachers are still needed. Weeds grow in and around estab- 
lished plants, filling in the waste places. The value of rhizomatic growth 
is in recognizing the many ways that educational growth can occur and 
in providing an additional lens for seeing education. 

Not all chaos, not every unplanned activity is educative, but neither 
are they all miseducative. The lens of rhizomatic growth helps us see 
differently, to appreciate the possibilities for learning to spring up 
unplanned, to be comfortable knowing that learning can be effective even 
when it is not predictable or measurable. If Deleuze and Guattari are 
correct that rhizomatic growth is always present, the question becomes 
whether an educator can recognize it, and whether, having recognized it, 
he/she will allow it some space or eradicate it like a pernicious weed 
growing unbidden in soil cultivated for other plants. 

Finally, rhizomatic growth suggests that those of us in education 
might raise important professional and ethical questions about our own 
pragmatic situations: What might it mean for academics to foster 
connections with one another to resist our own corporatization? Would 
there be value in nurturing multiple points of connection with non- 
academic educators in our own activist educational projects? With the 
intransigent and shifting injustices in contemporary society, can educa- 
tors afford to ignore the possibilities of rhizomatic growth when it springs 
up in resistance? 


Notes 


! The author wishes to thank Susan Laird and James Palermo for reading 
and discussing work in progress on this article, although I accept full responsi- 
bility for any faults that may remain in it. 

2 See Myles Horton, The Long Haul (New York: Teachers College Press, 1998); 
Frank Adams, Unearthing Seeds of Fire: The Idea of Highlander (Winston-Salem, 
NC: John F. Blair, 1998); See Laura Kaplan, The Story of Jane (New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1995); See Mary Field Belenky, Lynne A. Bond, and Jacqueline 
S. Weinstock, A Tradition That Has No Name: Nurturing the Development of 
People, Families, and Communities (New York: Basic Books, 1997). 
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Dewey’s Conception of Open-Mindedness 
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There is no belief so settled as not to be exposed to further inquiry. 
— John Dewey (1938a/1986: 16)! 


Knowledge as Subject to Revision 


At the dawn of the twentieth century, a view of education emerged 
that fundamentally altered traditional conceptions of teaching and 
learning, setting out an ideal that continues to influence and inspire 
teachers today. It was a far cry from assumptions about children, 
knowledge and learning embedded in the classroom practices of that era 
and which are more common in our own day than we might care to admit. 
The student, hitherto a passive recipient of information provided by the 
teacher, discouraged from thinking about what the ideas might mean, 
seeing that they might be questioned, or appreciating that there was 
more to learn than was presented in school, was now to be viewed as an 
active learner engaged in a continuing reconstruction of experience. 

That provocative characterization of education was proposed by 
John Dewey (1897a/1972: 91), and Dewey did more than anyone else to 
develop a philosophically compelling account of education that trans- 
formed learning into the development of intelligent reflection on experi- 
ence, and teaching into the selection and organization of experiences 
that would contribute to the ongoing growth of the student. In thinking 
of education as primarily fostering the ability to go on learning intelli- 
gently and independently, Dewey was building on ideas that had been 
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very much in the air in the second half of the nineteenth century. Mill, 
for example, had suggested that teachers be chosen for their ability to 
stimulate students to find the truth for themselves (1852); Huxley had 
proposed a conception of liberal education as enabling people to continue 
being receptive to the lessons to be learned about the nature of the world 
around them (1868); and Peirce had argued for the importance of 
scientific inquiry and had warned against stubbornly clinging to one’s 
beliefs (1877). But it was Dewey who took the idea of teaching and 
learning in an inquiring spirit and wove it into a comprehensive theory 
of education, one that addressed the changing circumstances of the world 
at the end of the century. 

That world, as Dewey saw it, was strikingly characterized by 
fundamental change of every kind with far-reaching consequences for 
education: 


New inventions, new machines, new methods of transportation and 
intercourse are making over the whole scene of action year by year. It 
is an absolute impossibility to educate the child for any fixed station in 
life. (Dewey, 1897b/1972: 59) 


One can hardly believe there has been a revolution in all history so 
rapid, so extensive, so complete.... Even our moral and religious ideas 
and interests, the most conservative because the deepest-lying things 
in our nature, are profoundly affected. That this revolution should not 
affect education in some other than a formal and superficial fashion 
is inconceivable. (Dewey, 1899/1976: 6-7) 


Developments in science, technology, and industry were rapidly intro- 
ducing enormous social and political changes, setting in motion events 
with unpredictable consequences for moral and intellectual life. Dewey’s 
view was that “since changes are going on anyway, the great thing is to 
learn enough about them so that we may be able to lay hold of them and 
turn them in the direction of our desires” (Dewey, 1920/1982: 146). 
The instability associated with such change, moreover, is mirrored 
in a growing sense of tentativeness with respect to knowledge itself. In 
Dewey’s epistemology, ideas are always provisional and the “facts” only 
apparently facts. The process of breaking up and reconstructing knowl- 
edge is seen as continuing in an endless cycle since, as Dewey remarks, 
the universe lays itself open somewhere to suspicion (Dewey, 1890a/ 
1969: 89). He makes a similar point halfa century later (1938a/1986: 16), 
when he remarks that knowledge is the product of competent inquiries, 
but inquiry is always a continuing process. Dewey believes that we need 
to recognize that all truths and theories are working hypotheses if we are 
to counter “the dogmatic habit of mind, the belief that some principles 
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and ideas have such a final value and authority that they are accepted 
without question and without revision” (Dewey, 1908-9/1977: 188). 

These reflections on change and uncertainty begin to reveal the 
implications for education of Dewey’s observation that “we live not ina 
settled and finished world, but in one which is going on, and where our 
main task is prospective” (Dewey, 1916/1980: 158). Given this general 
outlook, Dewey proposes that the fostering of reflective thinking is 
absolutely central in education. Thinking is, for Dewey, the method of 
intelligent learning (1916/1980: 159), and its value and relevance is 
paramount in a world where we confront uncertainty, confusion, per- 
plexity, and doubt. Information that is viewed as fixed and static, and 
habits that impose rigid boundaries—both so often the outcomes of 
traditional schooling—stand in the way of attempts to address, or even 
recognize, problematic situations, and hinder rather than support ef- 
forts to think out solutions, alternatives, and possibilities. We cannot 
respond intelligently to an unsettled world using settled ideas and 
settled routines. Thinking, says Dewey, is “occasioned by an uwnsettle- 
ment and it aims at overcoming a disturbance” (1916/1980: 336). It draws 
on all the skills and methods of inquiry, observation, reflection, and 
imagination that we can muster. 

It is a familiar point; however, that the possession of skills often fails 
to influence the way people regularly behave. Knowledge of the methods 
of inquiry, says Dewey, is not sufficient; an individual needs to be 
“personally animated by certain dominant attitudes” (1933/1986: 135). 
Some attitudes, such as wanting to be in harmony with others, will be 
problematic if they merely lead people to accept the prejudices of other 
people. The attitudes Dewey has in mind, however, include a number of 
intellectual and moral virtues, such as a personal sense of responsibility 
and integrity, and whole-hearted interest in some question; and a 
number-of qualities, such as a willingness to suspend belief and to go 
where the evidence points, that are viewed as falling under an ideal form 
of the scientific attitude (1939/1988: 166). Such attitudes suggest a 
genuine commitment to inquiry and reflection that will help to ensure 
that skills of inquiry are actually put into practice. 

It is natural, then, to wonder if there is an attitude that is especially 
valuable in a world where old certainties are being brought into question 
by new problems, and where the idea of certainty itself is giving way to 
the notion of warranted assertibility (Dewey, 1938a/1986: 16). Dewey 
draws attention to Peirce’s remark that we should construct our theories 
to allow room “for the modifications that cannot be foreseen but which 
are pretty sure to prove needful” (1938a/1986: 17. fn. 1). If it is true that 
there is no guarantee that a seemingly settled conclusion will remain 
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settled, what attitude should we have towards what we take to be 
knowledge? Ifthe future will be different in ways that we cannot predict, 
what attitude will serve us well? 


Dewey’s Conception of Open-Mindedness 


It should come as no surprise, given the general outlook sketched 
above, that the attitude of open-mindedness plays a significant role in 
Dewey’s philosophy of education. If we are to move forward and continue 
learning from experience, open-mindedness is surely an indispensable 
attitude, involving as it does a willingness to revise or even discard 
beliefs which we may once have held with great confidence, as well as a 
willingness to entertain novel ideas that might initially seem strange 
and counter-intuitive. Education, Dewey believes, must aim at prevent- 
ing opinions being held and asserted dogmatically (1912/1979: 292), and 
open-mindedness is the crucial virtue here. If we cannot accept that our 
present views may need to be modified, or if we cannot recognize that new 
ideas need to be taken seriously, we will be forever prevented from 
intellectual growth, which requires “constant expansion of horizons and 
consequent formation of new purposes and new responses,” (Dewey, 
1916/1980: 182). 

Dewey explicitly acknowledges the significance of open-mindedness 
very early on in his writings when he discusses what one should expect 
from a college education. Students who arrive at university with narrow 
views and limited horizons need to be encouraged to try out new ideas. 
Dewey suggests that one aim of education at this level is the development 
of “a quality of mind at once flexible and concentrated in dealing with new 
material, a certain attitude of mind, a mental openness and eagerness” 
(1890b/1969: 51). He does not elaborate on these ideas in this context, but 
we can make progress in understanding more precisely what Dewey 
means by open-mindedness, and why he thinks it so important, if we 
consider the three key elements of this attitude which emerge in his 
subsequent work: 


(1) Open-mindedness involves retention of the childlike attitude. 


(2) Open-mindedness involves a preference for properly grounded 
conclusions. 


(3) Open-mindedness involves a willingness to revise one’s 
beliefs. 


Each of these criteria warrants further discussion. 
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(1) By the childlike attitude, of course, Dewey is not thinking of the 
credulity that so often characterizes the young child. Too ready accep- 
tance of ideas suggested by adults, what Dewey calls the child’s plastic- 
ity, unfortunately means very often that “education becomes the art of 
taking advantage of the helplessness of the young” (1922/1983: 47). 
Conclusions are formed in the child’s mind just because the suggestions 
are vivid and powerful, and adults may seize the opportunity to indoctri- 
nate the young, or fail to develop in the child the skills of reflective 
thinking. Such credulity, which amounts to uncritical thinking, has the 
tendency to shut down the very qualities Dewey has in mind when he 
speaks admiringly of the “open-minded and flexible wonder of childhood” 
(1910a/1978: 207), namely boundless curiosity, constant exploration, 
eagerness for new experiences, and a keen interest in problems. For 
Dewey, the attitude of childhood is “naive, wondering, experimental” 
(1933/1986: 278). 

Openness to ideas has often been lost by the time students leave 
school and has been replaced by “hedges of custom” (1922/1983: 47). 
Dewey believes that curiosity is natural in young children, however, and 
“instinctive eagerness and the natural environment are so well adjusted” 
(1908-9/1977: 186) that open-mindedness for a time essentially takes 
care of itself. The fact that children are not as burdened as adults with 
settled duties and relatively fixed goals is also relevant here (1913/1979: 
370); it means, as Dewey puts it here, that there is greater susceptibility 
to new ideas in children, and that there is greater scope for them to 
engage in the free and flexible play of ideas. Such mental play is open- 
mindedness, says Dewey (1910a/1978: 351), but he warns against inter- 
preting this as implying a lack of seriousness. Mental play means that an 
idea can be followed on its own account without being constrained by a 
preconceived belief. Open-mindedness as retention of the childlike 
attitude (1916/1980: 182) primarily emphasizes a willingness to enter- 
tain new ideas and ways of thinking as one’s outlook is broadened. 

Dewey sometimes adds the suggestion that open-mindedness in- 
volves “an active disposition to welcome points of view hitherto alien” 
(ibid.). This probably overstates the case if such a welcoming attitude is 
being proposed as a necessary or general condition of open-mindedness. A 
study, for example, that undermines a theory an individual has developed 
over many years might not be actively welcomed by that person, but his or 
her open-mindedness would still seem assured if they were in fact willing 
to accept the research findings albeit reluctantly (Hare and McLaughlin, 
1998: 286). Perhaps we can interpret Dewey as making the point, in 
somewhat exaggerated terms, that the open-minded person will ulti- 
mately prefer the view that enjoys the strongest support. 
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(2) A willingness to entertain new ideas is not to be understood as 
uncritically accepting whatever comes along, hence Dewey’s emphasis 
on the second criterion mentioned above, namely the need for properly 
grounded conclusions: 


[But] the open mind is a nuisance if it is merely passively open to allow 
anything to find its way into a vacuous mind behind the opening. It is 
significant only as it is the mark of an actively searching mind, one on 
the alert for further knowledge and understanding. (Dewey, 1934a/ 
1986: 180-81) 


Similarly, Dewey warns: 


The mind that is open merely in the sense that it passively permits 
things to trickle in and through will not be able to resist the factors that 
make for mental closure. (Dewey, 1933/1986: 137) 


There is, Dewey concedes, an appropriate place for a certain kind of 
passivity in the process of open-minded reflection in so far as ideas are 
given time to sink in and ripen. An analogy might be found in Dewey’s 
comments on the phenomenon of “sleeping on a problem” where he 
speaks of a process of incubation (1933/1986: 345). In allowing experi- 
ences to accumulate by way of sinking in, however, the stage of critical 
scrutiny is simply postponed. In the contemporary language of “con- 
nected knowing”, we might interpret Dewey’s suggestion about giving an 
idea time to sink in as a matter of seriously connecting with an idea before 
accepting or rejecting it. We need, in short, to suspend judgment (1910a/ 
1978: 191) and not give way to an “impatience to get things settled” (1933/ 
1986: 123). Dewey’s concept of open-mindedness is a critical one through 
and through, however, and it involves an active mind ultimately trying 
to assess the merits of whatever idea is in question. 

Open-mindedness contrasted with empty-mindedness is a memo- 
rable part of Dewey’s analysis, and he shows how easy and tempting it 
is to slip away from the critical assessment of ideas in the direction of an 
“anything goes” attitude. In a comment, which has as much relevance 
today as it did nearly acentury ago, Dewey clearly identifies one slippery 
slope in particular: 


So many things have been vouched for by science; so many things that 
one would have thought absurd have been substantiated, why not one 
more, and why not this one more? (1910b/1978: 77) 


Dewey’s example is the kind of thinking that holds that if radioactivity 
is a fact, why not telepathy? In our own day, the same line of reasoning 
maintains that since science has confirmed many strange and bewilder- 
ing theories, we should be open-minded about alien abduction (Pope, 
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2000). In such cases, the appeal to open-mindedness is essentially 
designed to make people hesitate to resist a particular claim. As Dewey 
sees it, “the natural common sense of mankind has been interfered with 
to its detriment” (1910b/1978: 77), and he states plainly that education 
should seek to develop an “open-minded preference for conclusions that 
are properly grounded” (1910a/1978: 202). If we are to be genuinely 
thoughtful, we should take care “not to accept an idea or make positive 
assertion of a belief until justifying reasons have been found” (1933/1986: 
124). Originality, Dewey notes, may only amount to “cranky eccentricity” 
(1922/1983: 47) devoid of any idea that deserves to be taken seriously. 

(3) These two dispositions, a childlike openness to new ideas, and a 
preference for properly grounded conclusions, will inevitably bring some 
of the views we now hold into question, and this brings to the foreground 
the third aspect of open-mindedness Dewey emphasizes. If new ideas 
conflict with existing ones, as they almost certainly will at some point, a 
preference for properly grounded conclusions will mean that some of 
one’s present beliefs will come in for critical assessment and, where 
necessary, may have to be revised or even rejected. Otherwise, what 
would it mean to be genuinely open to new ideas? To entertain new ideas 
is to entertain the possibility that they may be true. If there are 
compelling reasons to think they are indeed true, and if they conflict with 
beliefs we now hold, then open-mindedness requires that we be willing 
to revise those of our beliefs now shown to be mistaken. Dewey reminds 
us also that genuine open-mindedness is a no-holds barred affair. It 
requires us “to recognize the possibility of error even in beliefs that are 
dearest to us” (1933/1986: 136), including, as we saw in an earlier 
remark, our moral and religious beliefs. Genuine open-mindedness, for 
Dewey, goes beyond that narrow form which only involves being open- 
minded about the best means to achieve certain ends; in this narrow 
form, the ends themselves, having been settled on as unalterable, are not 
subject to open-minded reflection (1916/1980: 182). 

Dewey does not, of course, make the mistake of holding that a person 
must actually revise his or her present opinion on pain of being labeled 
closed-minded. In his discussion of the aims of a college education, 
Dewey urges the student “to lay aside the suit, the habit, of mental 
clothes woven and cut for him in his native village, and to don the foreign 
costumes” (1890b/1969: 52). Here Dewey is thinking of people giving new 
ideas active consideration with the possibility of their own outlook being 
influenced. But he adds: “If he be called to wear again his old suit, he will 
wear it more easily and naturally for knowing something of the fashion 
of other men’s garments” (ibid.). We may be willing to give serious 
consideration to a new idea, but in the end remain unconvinced. It may 
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not, after all, prove to be “properly grounded” and our present view will 
not change. 

Nevertheless, if we are genuinely willing to revise our views, there 
must be a real possibility that such revision will actually occur when 
called for, and Dewey shows very clearly that this constitutes a serious 
challenge. Open-mindedness, like other virtues, is a demanding virtue 
because many factors conspire to defeat our efforts at open-minded 
inquiry. Dewey mentions such problems as the path of least resistance, 
self-conceit, and prejudice (1933/1986: 136). We need to be aware of our 
fallibility if we are to avoid the kind of arrogance that leads to closure; but 
we also need to retain a sense of optimism about inquiry if we are to avoid 
the kind of apathy that destroys eagerness. Dewey captures the neces- 
sary balance between caution and confidence in a remark that also 
suggests how practicing open-mindedness can begin to address the 
pitfalls that undermine the attitude: 


[But] a mind that has opened itself to experience and that has ripened 
through its discipline knows its own littleness and impotencies; it 
knows its wishes and acknowledgments are not final measures of the 
universe whether in knowledge or in conduct, and hence are, in the end, 
transient. But it also knows that its juvenile assumption of power and 
achievement is not a dream to be wholly forgotten. (1925a/1981: 313) 


The three strands identified above form interlocking components of 


an overall conception of open-mindedness, complementing and support- 
ing each other: 


(i) being open to new ideas slips into a wishy-washy credulity 
unless the new ideas encountered are subject to critical scrutiny; 
and it takes on a superficial quality unless it is coupled with a 
willingness to change one’s thinking; 


(ii) being critical, divorced from a genuine openness and eager- 
ness, might too quickly lead to an idea being dismissed before its 
merits have been truly appreciated; and unless tempered by a 
willingness to revise one’s beliefs, a critical outlook might only 
prove to be a defense mechanism against rival views; 


(iii) being willing to revise one’s ideas is an idle boast if we are not 
actively open to new ideas that might actually challenge our 
beliefs; moreover, revising one’s views degenerates into mindless 
change of opinion unless it is governed by critical assessment. 


Existing in creative tension, however, these elements unite to 
constitute a powerful conception of open-mindedness that balances and 
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tempers the strengths and weaknesses in each strand taken alone. It is 
this complex conception of open-mindedness that Dewey puts forward as 
an educational aim in direct conflict with prejudice, dogma, and “the 
conceit of learning [that] coats the mind with a varnish waterproof to new 
ideas” (1910a/1978: 319). If this attitude is an important part of the 
outlook of an educated person, what can teachers do to help foster open- 
mindedness in students? What would teaching look like if open- 
mindedness were taken seriously as an aim of education and an attribute 
of the good teacher? What are the implications for teacher education if 
open-mindedness is regarded as a central virtue? 


Open-Mindedness in Teaching 


David Perkins observes that science, philosophy and education have 
been more concerned with recommending how to improve thinking 
ability than with explaining why people so often do not think well; and 
he believes that more attention has been paid to skills and abilities than 
to intellectual dispositions and commitments (2002: xvii). Dewey, as we 
saw earlier, recognizes clearly the limitations ofa skills-based approach, 
arguing for the importance of certain intellectual attitudes; and he also 
explicitly raises the question why a great many more persons do not have 
the attitudes in question (1939/1988: 168). 

An important part of the answer to that question, for Dewey, lies in 
the kind of experiences children have at school. The sweeping changes in 
educational practice he envisioned, alluded to at the outset of this 
discussion, were intended to help nurture and sustain that natural 
curiosity and spontaneous interest displayed by children. Traditional 
conceptions of teaching, Dewey believes, fail to do justice to the ideal of 
open-mindedness, and he invites teachers to rethink their aims and 
priorities, and the manner in which they teach, and to examine the ways 
in which schooling may inhibit the emergence of open-minded attitudes. 
Moreover, traditional attitudes towards schools and teachers, in Dewey’s 
view, help to deter the best people from entering the profession, and he 
invites all who care about education to ask in an open-minded way what 
it is that makes teaching so unattractive to many. His main reflections 
with respect to the fostering of open-mindedness in education may 
perhaps be captured in the following ideas: 

(i) Teachers must first recognize the fundamental place of attitudes 
in the outlook of the educated person, and not lose sight of these general 
aims despite the pressure to teach ever more specialized knowledge. We 
may, for example, become more and more successful at introducing a 
small number of talented students to sophisticated scientific theories, 
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while failing to influence “the much larger number to adopt into the very 
make-up of their minds those attitudes of open-mindedness, intellectual 
integrity, observation and interest in testing their opinions and beliefs 
that are characteristic of the scientific attitude” (1934b/1986: 99). Dewey 
immediately adds that every course in every subject should make the 
promotion of such attitudes the central aim of teaching, but he is acutely 
aware how easy it is for the teachers to overlook the significance of 
attitudes when “by means of achievement and mental tests carried on from 
the central office, of a steadily issuing stream of dictated typewritten 
communications, of minute and explicit syllabi of instruction, the teacher 
is reduced to a living phonograph” (1925b/1984: 122). The great danger 
here is that, because students can produce the appropriate word, such 
achievement tests may create the mere appearance of knowledge. Dewey 
reminds us that genuine ignorance, where we realize that we do not know, 
is more likely to be accompanied by open-mindedness (1933/1986: 307). 

(ii) In view of such pressures in their work, teachers need to be 
constantly aware that the overall example they set in all of their 
interactions with students will have a powerful effect on the attitudes 
students form. Dewey emphasizes the point that “everything the teacher 
does, as well as the manner in which he does it, incites the child to 
respond in some way or other, and each response tends to set the child’s 
attitude in some way or other” (1910a/1978: 218). What Dewey calls 
“collateral learning” in the form of enduring attitudes is constantly 
occurring (1938b/1988: 29), and the teacher who displays little curiosity 
in questions that come up, or who discourages children when they ask 
questions, is displaying a closed-minded outlook that will tend to rub off 
on the students. “It is not too much to say”, Dewey comments, “that the 
most important thing for the teacher to consider, as regards his present 
relations to his pupils, is the attitudes and habits which his own modes 
of being, saying, and doing are fostering or discouraging in them” (1904/ 
1977: 262.) Dewey took seriously the idea of the teacher as a learner 
(1916/1980: 167), and a teacher who is seen by students as continuing to 
learn is setting an example of open-minded inquiry. As are the teachers, 
Dewey remarks, so are the schools (1925b/1984: 123). 

(iii) Teaching needs to be re-oriented towards encouraging students 
to do their own thinking in their own way, to identify problems for 
themselves, to construct possible solutions, to try out various ideas to see 
if they will work, to make choices tentatively, and in every way to engage 
in that “free play of mental attitude” which is so vital to the fostering of 
open-mindedness (1903/1977: 235-7). Experience will inevitably foster 
certain dispositions, “....if not habits of suspending judgment until 
inferences have been tested by the examination of evidence, then habits 
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of credulity alternating with flippant incredulity, belief or unbelief being 
based, in either case, upon whim, emotion, or accidental circumstances” 
(1933/1986: 185-86). The challenge, then, is to ensure that the dispositions 
that constitute intelligent thought are not postponed or thwarted, but 
exercised from the very beginning of the child’s school experience (1933/ 
1986: 186; 1934b/1986: 99-100). Dewey reminds us that “to experiment in 
the sense of trying things or to see what will happen is the most natural 
business of the child”, and yet “acquiring takes the place of inquiring” as 
the fundamental intellectual attitudes are neglected (1903/1977: 236-8). If 
teaching were, by contrast, organized around independent learning activi- 
ties that build on existing interests and the natural enthusiasm of 
students, this would not only loosen the grip of the idea that teachers have 
to “make” things interesting (1895/1972: 120), but might also “generate 
curiosity and openness of mind about many things not directly related to 
the immediate needs” of the activity in question (1908-9/19: 188). 

(iv) For teaching to move in this direction, thereby giving students the 
opportunity to engage with problems, the obsession with obtaining the 
“correct answer” from the student must be given up: “No one other thing, 
probably, works so fatally against focusing the attention of teachers upon 
the training of mind as the domination of their minds by the idea that the 
chief thing is to get pupils to recite their lessons correctly” (1910a/1978: 
222). Absurdly, a concern for the correct answer even enters into matters, 
which are clearly controversial. Dewey gives an example of a pamphlet for 
high school students, dealing with a contemporary political issue, which 
presents one view as the correct view. He comments: 


I think the fact is an illustration of the prevailing tendency to have 
everything settled, to have students arrive at correct views on every 
topic that comes up for fear lest their minds be left hanging in 
uncertainty. Since, however, events themselves are hanging in the air, 
since the world itself is in a state of uncertainty as to what is impending, 
the point that is most important educationally was omitted. The 
tendency to develop closed minds was strengthened ....Was it better to 
have the matter settled as far as the minds of boys and girls were 
concerned or better to arouse curiosity and an abiding interest in the 
question for the future. (1934c/1986: 160-61) 


(v) Itis important to be clear, however, that Dewey acknowledges the 
importance of correct information (Hare, 1995: 48), and also the need for 
teachers at times to provide that information. As a general principle, the 
student should acquire information in the course of recognizing and 
solving problems; an open-minded interest in the problem may be 
destroyed if students merely strive to satisfy the teacher by producing 
the expected answer. Teachers, however, must be flexible and adaptable 
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in practice rather than locked into a simplistic and rule-governed 
approach to their role. They must “know how to give information when 
curiosity has created an appetite that seeks to be fed, and how to abstain 
from giving information when, because of a lack of a questioning 
attitude, it would be a burden and would dull the sharp edge of the 
inquiring spirit” (1933/1986: 144). In short, teachers need to adopt an 
open-minded attitude towards the interpretation and application of 
pedagogical principles and be prepared to use their own good judgment. 
They should determine whether or not to provide information to stu- 
dents not by appeal to an absolute rule but in terms of whether or not 
doing so would, in their view, tend to foster or discourage curiosity and 
open-mindedness. 

(vi) Any hint of dogmatism must be avoided in teaching because this 
“surely creates the impression that everything important is already 
settled and nothing remains to be found out” (1933/1986: 144). When 
they are given the impression that knowledge about any subject is 
“exhaustive and final,” students turn into docile pupils (1933/1986: 324). 
Science in the school curriculum, for example, has not lived up to the 
promise implicit in the very idea of the scientific spirit, with its connota- 
tion of inquiry, curiosity, and questioning, because “science has been 
taught too much as an accumulation of ready-made material with which 
students are to be familiar, not enough as a method of thinking, an 
attitude of mind, after the pattern of which mental habits are to be 
transformed” (1910b/1978: 70). Ifteachers exemplified what Dewey calls 
an experimental approach, viewing ideas and principles in their subject 
as tentative, education might produce students who recognize the need 
to test and revise their beliefs (1908-9/1977: 188). 

(vii) Open-mindedness has been undermined in the teaching of civics 
and social studies because there is a tendency to idealize social institu- 
tions, “glossing over....a sense of what the problems are that make it 
difficult to carry on our government successfully” (1923/1983: 160-61). 
The impression created is that questions of political and social life were 
essentially settled by the makers of the Constitution or are to be resolved 
by persons in authority. As a result, students leave school in “too 
innocent a frame of mind” (ibid.: 160). Dewey is careful to distinguish a 
merely faultfinding attitude from the kind of attitude that reflects an 
awareness that there are problems that will have to be confronted with 
intelligence and judgment. To open the minds of their students to such 
realities, teachers have to strive for a frank and impartial discussion of 
society in school, and Dewey recognizes that this may well call for 
teachers to display some intellectual courage. 

(viii) Teachers should recognize that “every pupil must have a chance 
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” (1915/1979: 297). Dewey’s point is that 
teachers must not be bound by preconceived ideas about what to expect 
from students in the classroom but must remain open-minded. He is 
careful to insist in various places that his point is not that all planning must 
be rejected but that planning for teaching must remain flexible and guided 
by the needs and interests of the particular students in question: “There 
is something fresh, something not capable of being fully anticipated by 
even the most experienced teacher, in the ways they [the students] go at 
the topic, and in the particular ways in which things strike them” (1916/ 
1980: 313). And Dewey believes that “the teacher who does not permit and 
encourage diversity of operation in dealing with questions is imposing 
intellectual blinders upon pupils” (1916/1980: 182). 

(ix) Furthermore, teachers should avoid a fixed and rigid view of what 
subject matter is appropriate in particular cases. Teachers need “an 
imaginative vision which sees that no prescribed and ready-made scheme 
can possibly determine the exact subject-matter that will best promote the 
educative growth of every individual young person” (1934d/1986: 199). 
Without such open-mindedness about the curriculum, teaching and learn- 
ing drift towards the conventional and the mechanical (1916/1980: 313). 

(x) Ifthe practice of teaching and the attitude of teachers are to change 
in the ways suggested, the preparation of teachers must be approached 
differently so that teachers themselves become “so full of the spirit of 
inquiry, so sensitive to every sign of its presence or absence” that they are 
able to awaken the same spirit in their students (1904/1977: 265). Dewey 
distinguishes between (i) acquiring skills that give immediate proficiency, 
and (ii) helping to create a thoughtful teacher who can go on growing. This 
distinction suggests to Dewey a contrast between an apprenticeship and 
a laboratory approach to teacher education.* Teachers who emerge from 
an apprenticeship program may be able to perfect skills already acquired 
but be unable to maintain an open-minded outlook that would prevent 
them becoming submerged in the day-to-day routine: “If teachers were 
possessed by the spirit of an abiding student of education, this spirit would 
find some way of breaking through the mesh and coil of circumstance and 
would find expression for itself” (1904/1977: 257). 

(xi) Those whose task it is to help prepare teachers for the profession 
must not regard present educational standards as settled and fixed, nor 
view their role as one of bringing student teachers to accept and conform 
to present norms. Referring to teacher education programs, Dewey 
insists that “educational leadership is an indispensable part of their 
office” (1904/1977: 272). Leadership in teacher education involves being 
open-minded about ways in which education can be improved, but this 
does not simply mean producing teachers who are better at doing the 
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tasks that presently constitute good practice. What is needed is a more 
fundamental openness about what constitutes education itself (1904/ 
1977: 272). 

(xii) Finally, if teachers are to embrace a new approach to their work 
in schools, there must be a radical change in attitude in general society 
towards the profession. First, adverse conditions such as very large 
classes that make it all but impossible for teachers to encourage indepen- 
dence and creativity in their students must no longer be tolerated (1925/ 
1984: 121). When, as Dewey remarks, “the teacher is compelled to 
instruct in batches and on a basis of uniformity” (ibid.), there can be little 
prospect for open-mindedness. Second, Dewey fears that a “colorless 
intellectual conformity” has become the norm, and “vigorous, many- 
sided and rich personalities” find the profession unattractive (ibid.: 122): 


In the name of centralization of responsibility and efficiency, and even 
science, everything possible is done to make the teacher into a servile 
rubber stamp. (ibid.: 122) 


A recent news item reports that the woman named most outstanding 
new teacher of 2002 in the United Kingdom is thinking of leaving the 
profession citing, among other things, the increasing burden of “govern- 
ment initiatives.” Dewey’s point is that we only discourage those who 
might foster open discussion and intellectual inquiry from entering the 
profession when we make it clear that teachers are not expected to have 
any initiative of their own. 


Concluding Comment 


An open-minded individual is willing to allow his or her beliefs to 
become unsettled in order to entertain new possibilities, to set preferred 
conelusions aside in order to follow the evidence, and to revise beliefs so 
as to reflect the evidential support. Open-mindedness, therefore, un- 
settles the world we live in by encouraging us to notice and abandon 
deceptive certainties, and to forego what Bertrand Russell calls “the cozy 
home-like comfort of a fenced-in dogmatic creed” (1952: 108). At the same 
time, however, open-mindedness helps us to cope with, and respond to, 
an unsettled world by suggesting to us new ways of addressing emerging 
issues and new insights into familiar problems, thus keeping us commit- 
ted to reaching whatever settled ground we can. “To the open mind”, 
Dewey remarks, “nature and social experiences are full of varied and 
subtle challenges to look further” (Dewey 1910a/1978: 207). Intellectual 
curiosity is easily lost if not carefully nurtured, however, and Dewey’s 
reminder that the teacher’s task is “to keep alive the sacred spark of 
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wonder and to fan the flame that already glows” (ibid.) remains as 
important as ever. 


Notes 


' All references to Dewey are to volumes in the Collected Works, edited by Jo 
Ann Boydston. The original date of publication is given for each publication, 
followed by the appropriate volume in the Early, Middle, or Later Works. 

2 Dewey is striving to balance the need to be open to new ideas, adding 
thereby to our store of true beliefs, and the need for that critical assessment 
which will help to reduce or eliminate error. Russell seeks a similar balance in 
his notion of critical receptiveness (Hare, 2001). For a related discussion on the 
relative importance of the cognitive goals of knowing truth and avoiding error, 
see Riggs, 2003. 

’ For an excellent discussion of Dewey’s views on teacher education, see 
Simpson (2001). 
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to End-State and Anarchist Utopias: 


A Review of Erin McKenna’s 
The Task of Utopia: 
A Pragmatist and Feminist Perspective 


Alan D. Burke 


Texas Tech University 


Because of their association with authoritarian, inflexible, and 
dogmatic regimes, utopian visions have been all but discredited, accord- 
ing to author Erin McKenna. The triumph of multiculturalism and 
pluralism has further delegitimized utopian thinking. In her new book, 
The Task of Utopia, McKenna attempts to redefine the concept of utopia 
by restructuring it within a Deweyan, pragmatic framework that is more 
accepting of evolution, change, and diversity. She argues “a utopian 
vision, informed by pragmatism, results in a process model of utopia 
which can help us form the future based on critical intelligence” (5). In 
essence, she uses John Dewey’s pragmatist philosophy, infused with her 
own feminism, to critique the end-state and anarchist models of utopia. 
She contrasts these two models of utopia with what she calls the process 
model of utopia, which amounts to an individual attitudinal shift to- 
wards pragmatism. 

The main problem of this work is that in critiquing end-state and 
anarchist utopias, McKenna does not take samples of utopian philosophy 
or pull examples from history. Instead, McKenna criticizes the end-state 
and anarchist models (and correspondingly defends the process model) 
by analyzing and critiquing the philosophical underpinnings ofa handful 
of “feminist utopian” novels. For each model of utopia, the author 
analyses a single novel, except for the process model, for which she 
analyses two. McKenna only chose books that address “the problems 
male violence... pose for women and the world” (36). These novels include 
The Gate to Women’s Country by SheriS. Tepper for the end-state model, 
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Woman on the Edge of Time by Marge Piercy for the anarchist model, and 
Always Coming Home by Ursula K. LeGuin and The Wanderground by 
Sally Miller Gearhart for the process model. 

It is unclear why McKenna chose books that emphasized male 
violence over all other injustices that may be inherent in utopian 
frameworks and in society in general. She does not consider the dispar- 
ate causes of “male violence” or differentiate among their different 
contexts. Instead, she chooses to group males together into one natively 
violent mass, all while proclaiming the supremacy of the process model 
of utopia because, in her opinion, it is able to avoid using violence as a 
means. In this fashion she attempts to link her style of feminism with 
Dewey’s pragmatism as an alternative to other utopian models. Placing 
passivity and non-violence at the pinnacle of a moral equation tends to 
minimize other problems, concomitant with the marginalization of all 
strategies that may involve any particular form of violence. The implica- 
tion, which McKenna overlooks, is that problems related to capitalism 
such as poverty, racism, greed, so on seem acceptable as long as there is 
not any expression of male physical violence. 

Obviously, the decision to use novels instead of focusing on real world 
examples is problematic, but McKenna does not see anything wrong with 
this approach and does nothing to defend her selections. Feminist 
utopian novels that address the “problem of male violence” may not be 
the best sources from which to build a philosophical critique. Moreover, 
based upon the summaries of each novel contained in the book, they seem 
to be more polemic than philosophically rewarding. Fantasy worlds on 
their own can very rarely determine the limits of a philosophy. If an 
argument is expected to stand up under scrutiny, it must be based on a 
solid grasp of the subject matter. These particular novels do not explicitly 
focus on particular models of utopianism and therefore their relevance 
as tools of critique are questionable. To hold them up as primary 
examples of particular philosophical values is, at best, unfair to the 
philosophical proponents of such values and to the historical manifesta- 
tions of these values. 

Her analysis suffers as aresult. What constitutes an end-state model 
of utopia seems to be fairly superficial and limited. For example, 
McKenna’s definition of end-state utopias is that they “are directed 
toward a predetermined end or goal ...” (17). This overly simplistic 
definition leaves no room for human agency; it constructs a world 
without actors. Since the book’s research is limited to novels, let us 
instead take an historical example as an alternative way to examine 
McKenna’s claims. 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union (a subscriber to an end- 
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state vision, to be sure) did not take such a mechanistic understanding 
of the notion of utopia. Instead, it recognized that without class struggle 
and steady gains, the working people of the world—women and men— 
were bound to continue to live in chains. This example undermines 
rather easily McKenna’s main critiques of end-state models. First among 
these critiques is the argument that end-states do not involve process. 
Lacking process, they become stagnant and therefore cannot encourage 
critical thought. Without critical thought end-states cannot sustain 
diversity and instead tend to pacify people because (from a mechanistic 
perspective) they are considered more or less “inevitable” and do not 
require human action or struggle. 

An overview of the philosophical and practical work of the former 
Soviet Union demonstrates an understanding of process in the struggle 
for liberation, as well as a respect for self-determination and diversity. 
None of this could have been possible without critical thinking. In fact, 
there is an ongoing debate as to what exactly failed in the former Soviet 
Union, with many scholars placing the blame on its retention of many 
capitalist features such as the market, currency, and wage differentials— 
not (at least initially) a mechanistic philosophical understanding. Thus, 
one simple historical example counters most of McKenna’s critique of 
end-state utopian models. 

In an odd twist, McKenna goes on to argue that end-state utopias are 
unsatisfactory because they remove all opportunities for suffering, 
struggle, and despair. “Without struggle and despair life will become 
boring and the future will offer nothing new to hope for. Life simply will 
not be interesting in a utopian society” (24). She further argues that 
without suffering, “no one will foster values such as benevolence, charity, 
gratitude, and fortitude” (25). This is an idea that may show the limits 
of McKenna’s grasp on reality. The world’s poor only feel this kind of 
suffering. If indeed it is considered a virtue, the wealthy would not be so 
eager to avoid it. 

Her treatment of the anarchist model of utopia is also less than 
desirable. Initially, she compares the anarchist model to the process 
model “because they tend to view society as an ongoing experiment” (50). 
Later on, though, using a book that awkwardly combines the plotlines of 
A Clockwork Orange, Terminator 2, and Brave New World, McKenna 
merges the anarchist model with the end-state model, and it becomes 
increasingly difficult to differentiate the two. Not surprisingly, she 
stresses that anarchism also leads to conformity and that it too cannot 
foster critical thought. In addition, she contends that anarchism cannot 
be supported because it uses a violent revolution to disrupt the estab- 
lished order. Just in case the reader was still considering anarchism as 
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a viable option, McKenna proclaims that the maintenance of anarchist 
communities is “too demanding.” “People would prefer to sacrifice some 
freedom to a governmental authority than to work so hard or so 
constantly” (56). Why McKenna makes herself the spokesperson, judge, 
or final arbiter of human consciousness is unclear, but whatever the case, 
this statement betrays her privileged status. Millions of people work “so 
hard” and “so constantly” already just to survive. If anarchism were to 
prolong these people’s lives or ameliorate the conditions of their daily 
existence, we cannot rule out their acceptance of anarchist utopias. 

The section pertaining to the process model amounts to a summary 
(albeit a good summary) of Dewey’s The Public and Its Problems. Here, 
McKenna presents ends-in-view as an alternative to the end-state and 
anarchist models of utopia. Since her analysis more or less mirrors 
Dewey’s, she ultimately shares many of Dewey’s weaknesses. Among 
these are a naive understanding of the power of individual choice, a 
headstrong belief in a largely fictitious meritocracy, blind appeals to 
reason in the face of inequality, and a failure to grasp the realities of 
entrenched institutional power. 

McKenna in addition takes for granted the ability of every person to 
direct their own lives and control their own minds. While her mechanical 
interpretation of end-states ascribed too little power to the individual in 
relation to the environment, her process model of utopia ascribes too 
much. She is overly dependent on the power of choice for the transforma- 
tion of individual mental processes without regard to contextual impedi- 
ments to change. As such, her analysis lacks a grasp of many concepts in 
the field of sociology and may distort Dewey’s own calls for creating a 
suitable environment necessary to aid learning. 

In the end, it is often difficult to make out exactly what McKenna is 
in favor of (at one point it seems that she is strongly advocating nothing 
more than time management!), and the superficial political focus often 
ignores related issues like economics and the world of work. Her meth- 
odology is flawed and the “radical new concept” of the experimental 
utopia drawn from Dewey’s writings does not really contradict real world 
examples of anarchism or end-state utopias. 

Despite these and other shortcomings, this book offers the reader an 
opportunity to reconsider the question of utopia. McKenna writes in a 
well-organized accessible manner that invites the reader to actively 
engage the text. Moreover, the book comes at an opportune time. While 
there are a number of people claiming that the victory of the western 
world over the Soviet Union put an end to social class issues, this book 
indirectly demonstrates the power of class based ideology in obscuring 
and confounding the larger economic and social problems that have not 
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simply disappeared on their own. McKenna’s portrayal of suffering as a 
character-building experience is a case in point. 

Yet even what should have been the most valuable portions of the book 
are riddled with flaws. Potentially one of the most noteworthy sections of 
the book is the discussion of Dewey’s concepts of Great Community and 
Great Society. Ironically, if we use McKenna’s own framework, Dewey’s 
Great Community may in fact be classified as an end-state. 

In brief, McKenna is opposed to end-states, anarchy, and Dewey’s 
community. Although business interests often find themselves at the 
heart of many of today’s social ills, she does not advocate any opposition 
to them as they are “inextricably linked” to the progress of society (161). 
Intellectually handcuffed, McKenna never tells us how a process model 
could help since, like anarchism, it “asks too much” from us (166). She 
ends the book with implicitly little faith in humankind. Her only 
recourse, highly reminiscent of Theravada Buddhism, is to call for an 
individual attitudinal shift. Into what exactly? Awareness of some vague 
notion of critical intelligence? 
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This book is part of the series Re-Reading the Canon (Nancy Tuana, 
editor), written to encourage re-evaluation of the theories of specific 
philosophers, to reveal diverse feminist perspectives, and to rediscover 
forgotten texts and silenced voices. The various contributors explore 
feminism, pragmatism, experience, education, democracy, subjectivity 
and objectivity as they relate to and support one another. The connection 
to John Dewey is more central to some chapters than to others, and the 
authors challenge the reader with difficult issues, at times described in 
even more difficult language. Some essays are historical, some are 
theoretical, some are critical, and many are arcane. 

In chapter 1, “A Toast to John Dewey,” written by John Dewey’s 
contemporary, Jane Addams, reminds the reader, in a rather Victorian 
voice, of Dewey’s contributions to social welfare and recounts the many 
requests by foreign nations for Dewey’s counsel. Arguing for Dewey’s 
importance in the history of philosophy, Addams recalls that members 
of the Philosophy Club of Peking insisted that Dewey’s philosophy was 
comparable to that of Confucius. She quotes Dewey’s statement that 
“Better it is for philosophy to err in active participation in the living 
struggles and issues of its own age and time, than to maintain an immune 
monastic impeccability.” Addams takes this statement as justification to 
re-examine the canon of philosophy and the roles both men and women 
have played, re-evaluating their positions in light of contemporary 
society. Although Addams herself was an early feminist, the discussion 
of feminism was not foregrounded in this chapter. 
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Chapter 2, “Experimenting with Education: John Dewey and Ella 
Flagg Young at the University of Chicago,” examines Dewey’s “oversight” 
(p.32)in failing to discuss the role of the teacher, at any length, in his major 
educational works. The author, Ellen Condliffe Lagemann, contends that 
this failure, contributed to misunderstandings about Dewey’s thought, but 
she suggests that an examination ofhis professional relationship with Ella 
Flagg Young, teacher advocate, politician, and Dewey’s student, could 
illuminate some reasons for this misunderstanding. According to 
Lagemann, Young was as much a tutor and mentor to Dewey as Dewey 
was to her, teaching him the importance of empowering teachers and 
giving them “opportunities to think and experiment within a context of 
frank exchange and full respect.” However, Lagemann points out that 
after Young and Dewey parted company, he no longer directly participated 
in educational experimentation and his thought on education and the role 
of teachers did not continue to evolve, and he did not extend his sympa- 
thetic view of teachers to political activism on their behalf. She argues that 
his concern for teachers was episodic and peripheral. 

Using mostly language that only a serious feminist scholar and 
philosopher is comfortable with, Charlene Haddock Seigfried analyzes in 
chapter 3 what she describes as Dewey’s pragmatist feminism. In this 
chapter, “John Dewey’s Pragmatist Feminism,” Seigfried describes the 
parallels between feminist theory and pragmatist philosophy. But Seigfried 
criticizes Dewey for naively trusting people’s application of reason to right 
the wrongs, and of underestimating the extent and depth of insincerity, 
misogyny, the misuse of power, and what is required to overcome these 
conditions. She believes that he fails to recognize the powerful obstacles 
created by inherited prejudice, distrust, and hate. But she does describe 
Dewey’s alignment with Jane Addams in developing a pacifist feminist 
model of resistance to the use of force to settle disputes and a plan for what 
must be done to prevent undesirable conditions in the future. Seigfried 
discusses Dewey’s predictions of the societal changes to follow World War 
I. While he recognized that women gained some autonomy by filling jobs 
vacated by men, he speaks of the resulting shifts in family life only in terms 
of a rising divorce rate and what he sees as diminished roles of husbands 
and fathers. She feels that this reflects a less than authentic feminist 
perspective. But by 1930, Seigfried says that Dewey reversed his position 
when he admits that marriage is constructed as a patriarchal institution 
and implies the subjugation of women. But his concern is that women’s 
economic, educational, and political freedoms threaten the institution of 
marriage. After plowing through this chapter on sheer determination to 
conquer it, the conclusion promises an opportunity to make some kind of 
cohesive meaning of the many issues and topics discussed. But it sadly 
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provides only a more esoteric set of statements that leave the reader 
feeling somewhat lost and discouraged. 

Chapter 4 has an intriguing title: “Feminism and Pragmatism: On 
the Arrival of a “Ministry of Disturbance, a Regulated Source of Annoy- 
ance, a Destroyer of Routine, and Underminer of Complacency.” Marjorie 
Miller explains in this chapter that traditions show their lasting power 
through their reconstructions and gives examples of how Dewey’s prag- 
matist theories, and theories of the American Tradition in general, are 
being reconstructed by feminist philosophers. Miller describes three 
themes: experience, reason, and the nature of philosophy itself. She 
identifies with Dewey’s emphasis on experience as transformative, by 
examining future implications of study rather than focusing solely on 
what has gone before. In the section on reason, Miller describes the 
traditional privilege of reason as a male attribute. This viewpoint 
discounts the rich emotional, affective aspects of experience in the 
development of reason and fails to take into account plural, historical, 
social realities. However, Miller points out that Dewey’s work is more 
closely aligned to these practical perspectives than most traditions 
embraced by feminists. She argues for a fully engaged feminine voice, 
willing to struggle with opponents, in order to make needed social 
transformation and quotes Dewey’s approving citation of C.D. Darlington: 
“We need a Ministry of Disturbance; a regulated source of annoyance; a 
destroyer of routine; an underminer of complacency.” Miller suggests 
that feminist philosophy can be such a social force. 

Chapter 5, “Philosophy, Education, and the American Tradition of 
Aspirational Democracy,” is a slight reprieve from almost-unintelligible 
language. But many passages seem tangential and non-essentia! or 
given to personal background that is building up to some point that the 
author seems about to make, but doesn’t. The author, Elizabeth Kamarch 
Minnich, does however give an insightful description of her own concern 
about a “radical disconnection between prevailing ways of knowing and 
constructions of knowledge and the messy, confusing, changeable, yet 
always morally fraught and compelling realm of action.” John Dewey 
might join her in that compelling realm of action and in her efforts to 
connect philosophy, politics, and education. Minnich argues that femi- 
nist scholars were part of the original movement of pragmatism, encour- 
aging the reader to remember that the pragmatists included women, and 
men and women of color. Minnich provides some historically significant 
tidbits about pragmatism, but the chapter never seems to quite get 
geared up to communicate a new idea. 

Ana M. Martinez Aleman discusses, in chapter 6, the issue of identity, 
or in Deweyan terms, individuality. The title is deceptively plain: “Iden- 
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tity, Feminist Teaching, and John Dewey.” Beautifully written and 
borrowing Dewey’s terminology throughout, this chapter puts forth the 
argument that recognition of contextualized identity in a diverse democ- 
racy is the means and end of intellectual freedom, progress, and feminist 
education. She gives a lovely, musically metaphoric description of her own 
cross-cultural identity as living with a Cuban feeling and knowing in the 
pauses of a syncopated beat, followed by the Anglo “downbeat.” She recalls 
Dewey’s argument that individuals function in relation to their specific 
environments and refers to his statement that individuality is dynamic 
and “unrolls as a ball of yarn might be unwound,” developing over time as 
a result of interactions with one’s specific environment. The author 
reminds us that, as Dewey pointed out, the development of individuality 
is the pedagogical imperative of the teacher. She suggests that feminist 
classrooms take Dewey’s lead and assess course material to decentralize 
the Western canon to debunk the myth of universal identities and ways of 
knowing. Martinez Aleman concludes the chapter by mentioning her own 
personal mentors whose wisdom enables and allows her to “ponder the 
future walking the psychic bilingual, bicultural beach in trousers, bottoms 
rolled.” This was the most coherent, engaging, illuminating chapter of the 
book. She used accessible language to communicate fresh ideas and 
important reminders for educators. This chapter also made the most solid 
and meaningful connections to Dewey’s writings and beliefs. Those who 
appreciate Dewey, feminism, multiculturalism, and a polished writing 
style will enjoy this chapter. The author’s eloquence and personal style 
was a delightful and welcome surprise. This chapter was thoughtful, 
sensitive, and insightful without reflecting the intellectual elitism found 
elsewhere in this book. 

Erin McKenna titled her chapter “The Need for a Pragmatist Femi- 
nist Self.” In a search for a balanced and effective ethical theory, 
McKenna analyzes the weakness of both a legalistic social contract 
(male) theory of justice and an organicist (feminine) theory of care. 
McKenna takes a look at feminist critiques of both, but she begins to lose 
the reader in her scrutiny of spatial and temporal ethics. Any connection 
to Dewey seems to have been forgotten until she finally winds her way 
back toa discussion of pragmatism. McKenna critiques Dewey’s pragma- 
tist theory and states that he is naive about entrenched social power 
structures in our society. Yet she recognizes Dewey’s views as a good 
starting place. She asks if we can weave together justice and care, and 
concludes that if we embrace a pragmatist feminist notion of the self, we 
will have an ethical theory that can accept change and promote growth. 

Paula Droege explores, in chapter 8, the reasons that subjective 
experience as a source of knowledge has been criticized in philosophical 
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discourse and its implications for feminist philosophy. Her references to 
Dewey in this chapter, titled “Reclaiming a Subject, or a View from 
Here,” include a description of his bi-level theory of cognitive and 
noncognitive experience. She reminds us of Dewey’s statement that a 
viewpoint that is not anchored in experience and which does not repre- 
sent an individual perspective is absurd. Her closing is reminiscent of 
Dewey’s emphasis of the necessary marriage of theory and practice: she 
states that this view of epistemology would appeal to “anyone looking for 
a description of the way regular people learn about and cope with the 
world and with one another—and how we can do it better.” (p. 182) 
Unfortunately, “regular” people will probably never benefit from her 
wisdom because the philosophical jargon is too deep for most readers. 

In chapter 9, “The Pragmatic Ecology of the Object: John Dewey and 
Donna Haraway on Objectivity,” Eugenie Gatens-Robinson seeks to 
construct a bridge between Dewey’s understanding of objectivity and 
that of feminist philosopher, Donna Harraway. She states “both want to 
understand how we can learn things about the natural world, actually 
come to know its objects, while affirming the creative, mediating capaci- 
ties of an active inquiring intelligence.” She adds “a careful reading of 
Dewey’s view of the scientific object can also enliven and enlighten 
feminist discussions of objectivity, taking them in positive directions....” 
Gatens-Robinson includes in her chapter a lengthier analysis of Dewey’s 
theories than one finds in other chapters. But most of it leaves the reader 
in its self-conscious intellectual dust. 

“The Need for Truth: Toward a Pragmatist-Feminist Standpoint 
Theory” is the title of the tenth chapter, written by Shannon Sullivan. This 
chapter begins with words that immediately distance the reader: “Because 
of the located, perspectival corporeality of all human knowers, the objec- 
tivist claim that objectivity is attained when humans know the world as 
impartial, neutral observers is extremely problematic.” Sullivan seeks an 
intersection between the views of Sarah Harding’s feminist standpoint 
theory and Dewey’s pragmatism to facilitate the reconstruction of objec- 
tivity. She recognizes that this synthesis will not lead to easy answers, but 
the inherent messiness of the process is seen as an asset rather than an 
obstacle, reminding us that “overly tidy answers usually only gloss over 
the difficulties that must be dealt with if any meaningful improvements to 
lived experience are to be made.” Now that makes sense to me. 

Lisa Heldke, in chapter 11, asks, with her title, “How Practical is 
John Dewey?” In much more reader-friendly language, Heldke opens the 
chapter with a celebration of John Dewey’s written accounts of connect- 
ing philosophy with everyday, ordinary life experiences and notes that 
feminists find encouragement in what seems to be a true recognition of 
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what women have done throughout history to maintain the lives of 
themselves and others, including domestic work. But she points out that, 
although Dewey made mention of women’s work, he fails to do anything 
more than leave these topics at the periphery of his theory. He stops just 
short of recognizing that his philosophical perspective is derived from a 
privileged male standpoint. Heldke presses Dewey to “be more Deweyan,” 
and while he has not expanded his own views enough to investigate this 
type of practical (life sustaining) activity as a form on intellectual 
engagement with the world, his work has created a space for modern 
philosophers to do so. 

Judith M. Green brings the reader’s attention to the serious continu- 
ing challenges to women in our world, especially in nations of poverty, 
totalitarian governments, and even post-totalitarian governments. In her 
chapter, titled “Deepening Democratic Transformation: Deweyan Indi- 
viduation and Pragmatist Feminism,” she follows her disturbing reminder 
with a discussion of Dewey’s “deeper conception of democracy.” She 
reminds us of Dewey’s statement: “When women who are not mere 
students of other persons’ philosophy set out to write it, we cannot conceive 
that it will be the same in viewpoint of the different masculine experience 
of things.” Beginning with this acknowledgement, Green challenges 
women to play a critical role in bringing about a deeper democratization. 
The chapter ends with somewhat sentimental and meandering rhetoric 
about taking risks, fighting and making up, picking ourselves up again, 
celebrating our growth, and effecting democratic transformation. The 
punch of her message is lost, to a certain extent, in her verbosity. 

In the final chapter, “Jane Addams’s Critique of Capitalism as 
Patriarchal,” Marilyn Fischer points out the patriarchal characteristics 
of capitalism by juxtaposing the work of Marx and feminist/pragmatist 
Jane Addams. Fischer elucidates the link to John Dewey by recalling the 
commonalities of Dewey and Addams, who was his contemporary. This 
common ground is the foundation from which her exploration of Addams’s 
critique of capitalism and her social feminism begins. By centering her 
analysis on the experiences of women, Addams refined and enriched 
Dewey’s own critique of industrial capitalism. 

This book is obviously written by and for feminist philosophers, not 
just everyday feminists. Most of these writers use the same cryptic, 
esoteric language favored by many philosophers. It seems that, in their 
efforts to change the place of women in society through their words, they 
feel ironically compelled to mimic the linguistic style of male philoso- 
phers. It reminds one of the early feminists who thought they had to 
dress like men to be empowered. This style of writing might win these 
authors academic acclaim by their own peers, but it marginalizes those 
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who are less academically privileged and hardly conveys their critically 
important feminist messages to the masses, where the messages are 
needed most to bring about intrinsic change in society. Instead, these 
writers, with the exceptions noted above, are contributing to nothing less 
than yet another form of elitism, intellectual elitism, thereby defeating 
their own purposes. But a final thought on the brighter side: for those 
who have struggled with Dewey’s own convoluted rhetoric, this book 
makes reading Dewey himself seem like a walk in the park. 
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This 500-page substantial biography consists of three chronological 
parts: Emergence (Book I), Experience (Book II), and Engagement (Book 
III). Each part is made up of colorful life stories of John Dewey along with 
influential events happening in his time both in America and the world. 
The three most salient features in this book are that: We can engagingly 
trace the gradual development of John Dewey’s philosophy in each stage 
of his life; we can pleasantly see a portrait of Dewey both as an ordinary 
man and as a great philosopher; and we can enjoyably read a vivid 
description of an emotional and thinking Dewey. 

In Book I (Emergence), the author, Jay Martin, described five crises 
Dewey experienced in his early life: the replacement of his deceased 
eldest brother, his father’s entry into military service during the Civil 
War, the reconciliation of the influences from his parents whose tem- 
peraments were greatly different from each other, his relation to Chris- 
tianity, and his complex relation between his education in Burlington 
and the choice of his vocation. What is interesting to read is how Dewey 
resolved these crises through his inner spiritual struggles. Besides, the 
author devoted many pages to Dewey’s parents’ backgrounds, his educa- 
tion from elementary school to college, the national environments he 
grew in, and his love and marriage life with Alice Chipman. At the end 
of Book I, Dewey’s family was growing. His philosophy was expanding in 
all directions, and his social interests were deepening. He had achieved 
great reputation in the field of philosophy and psychology. 

In Book II (Experience), the author mainly wrote about Dewey’s 
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varied experiences as a emotional husband, a loving father, a devoted 
philosopher, a well-known psychologist, a psychological researcher on 
child development and early education, an educational experimenter, an 
engaged promoter of social change, an energetic activist, a political 
commentator, a hardworking professor, a moderate administrator, a 
productive writer, and a committed educator. Only in this part, the 
author devoted four sections to writing about Dewey’s four children, and 
two sections to Dewey’s publications. In addition, the author gives us a 
detailed description about how Dewey lectured and worked hard at the 
University of Michigan, the University of Chicago, the University of 
Minnesota, and Columbia University. At the same time, the author 
emphasizes that although Dewey published many books and articles and 
delivered hundreds of lectures he spent a great deal more time teaching. 
His teaching style altered over time, but “consistent through the years 
was the emphasis on teaching as another form of systematic and 
protracted inquiry” (p. 258). 

In Book III (Engagement), the author focuses on how Dewey was 
engaged in his philosophical career by making great contributions to 
American democracy by constantly perfecting his philosophy all his life 
and by traveling abroad to investigating the possibility to plant Ameri- 
can democratic education in foreign soils. Accordingly, the author wrote 
in details about Dewey’s visits to Japan, China, Turkey, Mexico, the 
Soviet Union and other foreign cities. In this part, we can enjoy reading 
of the national occasions of Dewey’s seventieth, eightieth, and ninetieth 
birthday celebrations, and we can moan with Dewey to the loss of his 
wife, Alice, in 1927. In addition, the author gives us three details that can 
arouse respect and admiration for Dewey. In 1949, just three years 
before he said a final goodbye to us, Dewey published a book with Arthur 
Bently entitled Knowing and Known, which was Dewey’s attempt to 
carry forward into new ground the hypotheses of his own Logic: A Theory 
of Inquiry. Nearly a year later, Dewey began to write a significant book 
that was to be the summation of his philosophical beliefs through the 
years, but unfortunately Dewey lost the manuscripts. In mid-1951, 
Dewey told a New York Times reporter that he was working on a new 
book that may be the most comprehensive outline of his educational 
philosophy. But before Dewey completed this work, he died in 1952. 

Martin’s book is an enjoyable biography with many revelations about 
Dewey. With great effort, the author provides us not only a portrait of 
Dewey’s main occupation as a thinker but also the processes of thinking 
through emotional experience. What we see in this biography is that 
Dewey was “not a thinking machine but a vibrant person-who-thought” 
(p.3). From the beginning to the end of this book and from the birth of 
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Dewey in 1859 to his end of life in 1952, the author pays attention to 
Dewey’s two sources of his happiness: the work of thinking and his family. 
He successfully traces important themes through Dewey’s childhood 
years, family history, religious experience, and influential friendships. 

All through the book, the author provides information that enables 
us to understand the growth of Dewey and his thoughts. His mother’s 
skills of home industry impacted his writings on educational theory and 
practice. His father, a businessman, conferred on him the other side of 
American life—commercial democracy that bought from anyone and 
sold to anyone. Besides the influence of his parents, other influential 
persons in Dewey’s philosophical informative years includes Thomas 
Jefferson, Pastor Brastow, James Marsh, Professor H. A. P. Torrey, 
Professor G. Stanley Hall, Editor W.T. Harris, George Sylvester Morris, 
Matthias Alexander, as well as his wife Alice Chipman. We also can see 
how American situations in Dewey’s time influenced his career choice as 
a philosopher. In other words, Dewey’s life of thought was a reflection of 
the great changes in American history. 

When |Dewey began his education, America was experiencing one 
crises after another. As a result, education and reform movements were 
viewed as the two obvious paths out of the societal problems. As Martin 
says, “education nourished the appetite for reform, and reform stressed 
the significance of education” (p. 28). At the same time, traditional 
education had many problems. We can see how Dewey’s experiences in 
school influenced his ideas. His ungraded class with fifty-four class- 
mates, poorly-qualified teacher, low standards, lifeless activities, and 
college preparatory curriculum left their mark on him and his thinking. 
These valuable school experiences, plus his wide readings at college, 
helped much when Dewey wrote educational philosophy later in his life. 
Thus, when Dewey graduated from college, the world in which his 
parents had grown up had been radically reconstructed, so Dewey faced 
unprecedented new conditions, which called out the emergence of the 
great philosopher. By describing these aspects of Dewey’s life, Martin 
reintegrates Dewey’s life and thought. 

In addition, this biography highlights the importance of the women 
in Dewey’s life, especially his mother, his wife, and his daughters, but 
also others, including the reformer Jane Addams and the novelist Anzia 
Yezierska. Under the influence of his mother, he stressed in his writings 
that children get a genuine education through contact with actual 
materials and important social occupations. He also tried to give children 
raised in cities or working in factories a sense of the creative, productive, 
independent life of a farming family like that his mother experienced. 
Under the impact of his wife, Dewey’s interests expanded to issues of 
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women’s health and education. He showed special interest in education, 
which became a vital part of his career. 

In this new biography, the author describes numerous resources of 
Dewey’s education. A large part of his education was from his wide 
reading of the 16,000 books in the library of the University of Vermont. 
Another source of his education was from his six children. For this 
reason, the author gives details about Dewey’s children and how he 
learned something different from each. His article “The Psychology of 
Infant Language” was chiefly based on his observations of his children, 
Fred and Evelyn, with his little son, Morris, providing a few details. 

Another value of this book is that the author gathers much valuable 
information about Dewey’s traveling the world as philosopher, social and 
political theorist, and educational consultant. It is very interesting to 
read Dewey’s cross-cultural experiences, and his views on these cultures. 
For example, Dewey wrote that “Japan was rather baffling and tantaliz- 
ing, and China is overpowering ” (318). Since Dewey learned much from 
his traveling abroad, the author provides us with another source of 
Dewey’s education. 

While the author portrays John Dewey as a great philosopher, he 
also describes him as an ordinary man. Two details about Dewey 
illustrate this emphasis. One is that Dewey was concerned about money 
because he had always been close to being poor. Once, for instance, he 
agitated over the fact that a publisher owed him $73.60. The detail is that 
one reason Dewey chose to work at Minnesota was that his salary would 
be raised to $2400. Besides, as a father, Dewey always worried about his 
children’s health and education. As a husband, when his wife suffered 
from heart problems, Dewey took a leave of absence from teaching to 
attend her needs. Other more mundane life activities of this great man 
can be seen in this biography, too. 

In conclusion, this book is not a dull account of Dewey’s philosophy. 
The author gives us a palpable sense of Dewey’s inner struggles and 
concerns that lay beneath the development of his philosophy and pro- 
vides us a picture ofa person with a passion for education and democracy, 
a man who devoted his whole life to the development of philosophy, 
psychology, social justice, and educational causes. While reading this 
book, we can feel that Dewey is still living with us. We can talk with him 
about questions that concern us; we can hear his voice; we can see his 
thinking face; we can read his correspondence; we can participate in 
activities with him; and we can sense his happiness and sadness. Thus, 
this book is appealing to anyone who seeks a personal biography of 
Dewey. Its style is appropriate for most readers. 
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Steven Fesmire’s purpose in writing this book was the “recovery of 
philosophical ethics” from “univocal principles and systematic rules” and 
to guide it to a theory of “moral experience, inquiry, and judgement” (p. 
3). Throughout the book he states that his focus on this theory does not 
mean he subscribes to situational ethics, but that he believes that 
experience, inquiry and judgment influence human moral and ethical 
conduct. He utilized three interrelated theses to build his case: “(1) Moral 
character, belief and reasoning are inherently social, embodied, and 
historically situated; (2) Moral deliberation is fundamentally imagina- 
tive and takes the form of a dramatic rehearsal; and (3) Moral conduct is 
helpfully conceived on the model of aesthetic perceptions and artistic 
creation” (p. 4). He states that he uses “Dewey’s work as a platform...to 
develop theses that stand or fall independent of him” (p.4) because the 
first two were defended by Dewey and the third was inspired by him. 

In selecting this book for reading, based upon the title, one might 
have thought that it delved deeply into Dewey’s theories on morals and 
ethics. This was somewhat of a disappointment as Dewey was not the 
focus of the book. However, Dewey’s theories were used to support or 
frame theories formulated by Fesmire through references to theorists 
such as Martha Nussbaum, Immanuel Kant, and William James, to list 
afew. At times, Dewey’s theories were discussed in detail. At other times, 
Dewey’s theories were merely mentioned. 

The first of Fesmire’s theses is adequately developed and supported 
in part one, of his book, Character, Belief, and Intelligence in Classical 
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Pragmatism. The first chapter, Habit and Character, looks at the 
building or development of values and beliefs through experience and 
habit. Dewey’s Human Nature and Conduct provides a basis for Fesmire’s 
investigation. He refers to Dewey’s use of the term habit to express his 
idea that experience that develops value systems and beliefs is based on 
learning from past activities through “interaction with a matured social 
medium.” Fesmire elaborates on Dewey’s theory by positing that our 
values, whether good or bad, are socialized by approval or disapproval 
and that without intellectual reflection, the values become mere rules 
and will develop no further (p. 11). 

Fesmire’s use of visual imagery to show how we grow into social 
organizations was very well done. He uses the image of “we are in, of, and 
about the world” to describe mind and will (p. 10). Since the ideas are 
important both to his idea of developing social organizations and to the 
theses of moral imagination, he pulls from Dewey’s theories on inherit- 
ing beliefs and ideals from our families. He stresses that without 
approval or disproval in society and the opportunity of “reflective” 
morality, the beliefs and ideals will not grow. Fesmire also uses a novel 
by James T. Farrell, Studs Lonigan, to “show” how habits are formed and 
how resistant they are to change unless a person is reflective. 

Chapter two, The Pragmatic Turn, looks at moral reflection from 
the eyes of a pragmatist. Fesmire looks at works of four theorists, 
Alexander Bain, Charles Peirce, William James and John Dewey. 
According to Bain (The Motions and the Will), continuance of the 
present state is the chief factor of belief. Peirce (“The Fixation of Belief”) 
looks at beliefs as “consequences of and materials for the struggle to 
establish stability” (p. 30). For James (“The Sentiment of Rationality), 
humans readjust their beliefs if the “expectations about the future are 
jostled” (p. 34). 

Dewey takes a somewhat different view on beliefs. Dewey uses terms 
such as experience and situation to evaluate beliefs and “labels this 
imaginative process dramatic rehearsal” (p. 36). Dewey posits that 
beliefs are adjusted when the expected outcome ofa habit is not realized. 
Not only is this change based on a current situation rather than an 
expectation of the future, it is an ongoing process, thus not an attempt 
to create stability. Fesmire says of Dewey, “if there is a single lesson of 
science, it is that beliefs that mature through ongoing interactive 
engagement with the world are truer to the mark” (p. 37). 

Pragmatism’s Reconstruction of Reason, chapter three, deals mainly 
with James theory of reason. “James proposes that a belief’s rationality 
is recognized by psychological marks, so reason walks hand in hand with 
emotion” (p. 49). Dewey had the benefit of James’ theories when devel- 
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oping his philosophies. For Dewey, this rationality is what keeps habits 
from “roving haphazardly” (p. 43). 

Fesmire’s second thesis is successfully developed in chapters four and 
five within Part Two, Moral Imagination. In chapter four, Fesmire relies 
more heavily on Dewey’s theories. For Dewey, morality should be “exer- 
cised” by and through intelligence. Ethical rules should be considered 
guides to help evaluate specific situations by intelligent consideration and 
imagination. “Imagination in Dewey’s central sense is the capacity to 
concretely perceive what is before us in light of what could be” (p. 65). 

Chapter five continues on the theory of imagination by looking at 
moral deliberation. “Dramatic rehearsal is one phase or function of the 
deliberative process” (p. 70). Deliberation tells one how a situation would 
turn out if a certain set of desires were acted upon (p. 74). Dewey points 
out in Human Nature and Conduct the benefit of imagination as “an act 
overtly tried out is irrevocable, its consequences cannot be blotted out. 
An act tried out in the imagination is not final or fatal. It is retrievable.” 

Fesmire’s third thesis, “moral conduct is helpfully conceived on the 
model of aesthetic perception and artistic creation” (p. 4), the least well 
developed of his three theses, is covered in the final two chapters of the 
book. Fesmire indicates that this thesis was “inspired” by Dewey. Based 
on the information provided in the chapters, it appears that the thesis is 
drawn from Dewey’s theory of art as experience. The chapters move from 
“the art of helping people” (p. 92), to the democratic ideal (p. 98), to art 
as manifestation of “experience as experience” (p. 108). The author 
moves on to perceptiveness, creativity, expressiveness, skills, and the 
response of others. 

Fesmire posits “emphasis on artistic aesthetic experience helps to 
make moral theory more relevant to bewildering circumstances. Far 
from collapsing into extreme subjectivism, decompartmentalization 
revitalizes moral theory and opens the door to a more responsible ethic” 
(p. 125). This appears to be a convoluted way of saying that tearing down 
morality into digestible pieces so that they can be analyzed and “re- 
flected” on creates a “more responsible ethic.” 

The final two chapters bounce from Plato to Dewey to Nussbaum to 
Kekes to Dostoyevsky to Neibuhr to Hamilton to Bellah to Socrates to 
Watterson’s comic strip Calvin and Hobbes as a hodge-podge of theories 
and ideas are mentioned. While an overall idea of the direction the 
author was moving was evident, the lack of a clear definition of the thesis 
being developed left the reader unsure of its status. 

Fesmire’s purpose in writing his book, the “recovery of philosophical 
ethics” from “univocal principles and systematic rules” and to guide it to 
a theory of “moral experience, inquiry, and judgment” (p. 3) does not 
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appear to totally agree with Dewey’s theories. Perhaps the used of the 
word recovery is the main reason for reader’s conclusion. Although 
Dewey advocates imagination and freedom of intelligence in reflective 
thought, he also advocates guidance as a principle. In Experience and 
Education, Dewey talks of social control providing guidance of what an 
experience is so that educative experiences can be distinguished from 
non-educative and mis-educative experiences. Based upon the title of 
Fesmire’s book, the reader does not believe he is trying to pull away from 
Dewey’s theories but, perhaps, he does nonetheless. 

Fesmire’s book was interesting and he successfully pulled from the 
writings of Dewey and many other theorists to support his first two 
theses, which were, after all, “coherently elaborated and persuasively 
defended by Dewey” (p. 4). His book was well researched and his use of 
other theorists to support Dewey’s theories was done without a flaw. But 
why do we have to support the theory of one of the foremost philosophers 
when we are building our theses upon his theories? 
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